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EW STEAMSHIP “GOLDEN 
nen, commander, will be 
8 on or about the 15th of JUNE. 
ze and strength, and every way 
” of steamers, and it is lieved 
teamship in the world. 

‘st, second and third class passen- 
mehip ever built. 
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sily and properly, and Springs 
from resting on the Bell, thereby 
\ngings oupee (including Yoke, 
ved if desired. 
years in this business by their late 
ertain the best form for Bells, the 
| degree of heat requisite for seour- 
lidity, strength, and most melodious 
ts, together with his very extensive 
» now held by the subscribers, who 
ess, and who will use every endeavor 
which the establishment has here« 
s and foreign countries; the Bella 
; received the highest awards of the 
ociety and American Institute; and 
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n and Canada. . 
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of which they will have constantly 
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-nonious and improved), Als 
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mptly attended to. 
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“TORIES, STEAMBOATS, School. 
Locomotives and Hose Carriages. 
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w prepared to cast Bells from 20 to 
anted not only equal but superior in 
ation of sound, and durability, to 
this country. They attach a suitable 
frame and wheel, with an improved 
e in all the parts 

gare invited to call and test the tone 
sing. All sizes from 20 to 3, 

at the Foundry, and at the Agency, 


ork. 
e subscribers, Troy, Rensselaer coun- 
prompt attention 
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ps, do. ; one five.stops, do. 
stops. very low. Organs constant! 
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67 Macdougal-street 
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ing to purchase either at wholesale or 
nine theseinstruments. Depot at the 
of Chickering’s Teadom, SS 





S AND SHOES. 
nnfacturers and Wholesale Dealers 1 
OES, 167 PEARL-STREET, between 
New York, cal? your attention to their 
eing confident that they can offer you 
ur favorable notice. 
dd extensive, and is edapted to all see- 
\d consists of all descriptions of Boots 
lia Rubbers. 
n examination of our unequaled styles 
ies and Misses; and as it is probable 
iress of the a with regard to which 
han the shoe, this branch of our manu- 
ll continue to receive our special care. 
it those of our own manufacture, or 
“1 with great confidence. We incur a 
rpenses, make large sales at emai 
ll our goods to a merchant once, we 
cure him as a customer. 
romptly filled. 
RULE & HALL, 
187 Pearl-street. 
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OTS AND SHOES. 


Ok IN NEW YORK WHERE 8U0H 
fment of GENTS’, LADIES’, BOYS’, 
%N’S BOOTS, GAITERS and SHOR, 


VATKINS’ 
4 FULTON.STRERT. 

at this well-known estabMshment are 
e immediate supervision of the propri- 
als and workmanship, and can be war- 
on to buyers. 
OLD, on any consideration. The qual- 
ticle — stated, and NO OUSTO! 
CHASING. 
rder at the shortest notice. Drawings 
asta kept ly for each cust 
ying or sending their measures can have 
to ro | part of the Union. 
onorably and liberally dealt with. 
price and no abatement. 

JOHN L. WATKINS, 
114 Fulton-street, 

Between Nassau and William-streeta 
> PATENT STARCH. 

now been used for some years by many 
dries and thousands of families in the 
nited States, who give ample testimony 
all others ever used. It juires nO 
here to the iron. 





hington-street, one door above Murray. 


ET FURNITURE, 
}MAN, (former partner of Pusirs & 
g sold ont his interest in thet firm, has 
434 PEARL-STREET, near Madison- 
eep a large and extensive assortmest of 
‘ FURNITURE, Chairs, Feather Beds, 
t wholesale or retail; and by his lo 
cturing and dealing in Cabinet Furni- 
@ public a greater variety on as reason- 
ther establishment in New York or else- 
ye exclusive right to facture and 
.AIR’S PATENT SOFA BEDSTEAD. 
, which received the highest premium a 
merican Institute. He would invite his 
ublic generally to call _ onuiee = 
ar attention paid to ing and ship- 
- sie 222-18 








FURNITURE. 
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@ additions to their stock of CABINET 
s, Bedsteads, Sofas, and Sofa Bedsteads, 
athers, Beds, Mattresses, &c., are now 
holesale and retail, such inducements to 
nd patrons as will make it for their inter- 
favors. 

purchasing for the trade will find a large 
selections from,on the most favorable 


air’s, they have arrangements to sell 
. BEDSTEADS, at wholesale and re 
225-w13t 


MIRROR MANTELS. = 
Id call the attention of builders 
a new and beautiful style of MANTELS 
ustre and Salm, Wille Wie price is so mo: 
un object to pure . 
JACKS put up in churches and other pabl 
8, &co., in the most approved manner. 
stem of ventilation, introduced in connee+ 
nsuring at el! times a wholesome air. 
n paid to the ventilation of water craft, 08 
ased by some of the finest steamers aud 


SRG WALKER, 80} Leonard-strest, 
Nesr Broadway. 
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,ES—Jmproved in quality and ia 
0 eve uired operation of weighing, 8* 
rains or Single Oars, in use on al 

is in the United States and Great 


dormant and portable), Heavy 

x Foundries, Rolling Mills, Tron Houses, 
rious modifications; Counter Scales, &0- } 
, made entirely of tron and steel. Thess 
g known and severely tested, and the wi 
"in their accuracy and perfect adjustme®’ 
‘now regarded as the standard, from whic 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 80 Water-street. 


IONS, BOUNT Y LANDS, &c. 

CONGRESS, approved Feb. 3, 1853— 

tevolutiona fficers and Soldiers are €D- 
for Life,” of the same omeast their hus 
have drawn, had they applied. 

ere entitled "only those married previou® 


ional Pension”’ is granted antes the above 
orphans who have beem pens! 

8, and Feb. 22, 1849. And all widows and 
are now entitled to five years of 
is or fathers died in service in the ag hn 
gince 1190, or who died after their “ 
eceived or disease contracted in said se 





ldier who has (at any time) been wound: 
soled, while in the service of the United 
ne of his duty, is entitled to a pe 


» degree of disability. 

Every Officer and Roldier who has sarves 
onth” in any war of the United 7 
stitled to Jand, if he has not received it. 
part of the U. &. (or elsewhere own 
snsion, (or claims of any bint) oe 

se of a relative, will have them Pe, post: 
ied to, by addressing the su! 

ulars in full. ts in Wi 
rmanent and energetic agen’ fe esta 


ange in any case unless claim 
er is n 
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THE BLACK SLAVES OF BRITAIN. 


NOTES ON HON. HOBACK MANN’S LECTURE ON 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 











“The vessels are crowded together by hundreds 
on every side. Colossal steamers running between 
the coast towns of France, Germany, and Scotland, 
have here dropped their anchors. Ina semicircle 
round these steamers are the black ships of the 
North. They are black all over: the decks, the 
bows, the sides, the rigging, and the crew have all 
the same dusky hue. These vessels carry the black 
diamonds of England—they are colliers from New- 
castle. 
England springs from the depths of those coal 
mines. Deprive the British islands of their coal, 
give them gold, silver, diamonds instead, fill their 
mines with all the coins that the kings of the 
earth ever minted since the creation of the world, 
—no matter, not these, not all the untold treasures 
of Australia Felix would supply that living spark 
which slumbers in their coal. Without their inex- 
haustible coal mines the English nation would still 
be what they were a thousand years ago, an island 
people, poor, weak, and neglected, like the Norwe- 
gians,””* 


“The lecturer [Hon. Horace Mann] then direct- 
ed attention to the management of the English 
mines, and referred to the inhuman treatment of 
the unfortunate children employed in them. The 
execution of their allotted tasks was exacted with 
a most despotic severity; if they failed in them, 
digging, excoriations, and mutilation of the limbs 
occurred.” 


“ The rapid and unexampled development of-ma- 


terial prosperity and the application of art and 
invention to the conveniences and comforts of life, 
is, in-my opinion, accompanied by a deterioration 
of individual and national character not less rapid, 
and most deplorable. We seem to be rotting be- 
fore we have ripened. Tue crimes and vices of 
old corrupt monarchies and oligarchies are rife 
amongst us. All creation is not sufficient for our 
ambition. And even pride,—‘ by ‘which sin fell 
the angels’—js degenerating into a passionate and 
disgusting egotism. Withal it is a‘ pride which 
licks the dust.’ In Europe the many have to do 
homage to the few; the dependent have to bend 
the knee to wealth, and to cringe and cower before 
strong-handed power. Here the sovereign people, 
in gross and in detail, is both slave and tyrant. 
Abject, silent, unreasoning, submissive to party, 
though party has no great distinctive object or pol- 
icy,—debasing servility to public opinion, or public 
caprice, or public passion, are some of the condi- 
tions under which we free and enlightened repub- 
licans live. There is no freedom of opinion, no 
freedom of action for the individual, except, indeed, 
under penalties to which few are prepared to sub- 
mit. Orville Dewey’s ‘ Moral Views of Society, 
Commerce, and Politics in America,’ presented 
some twelve years since, though sketched in 
gloomy colors, and with revolting accéssories, now 
require a deeper shading. The progress has been 
downward: We now own the soft impeachment ; 
we glory in our shame; we make idols of our vices 
(even our chewing and spitting must be accepted 
by Europeans as elegancies and refinements, be- 
cause owr chewing and our spitting—fact!) The 
sense of right and wrong is blunted even to insen- 
sibility, The national mind and conscience is 
darkened and defiled. We have advanced from 
the spurious heroic patriotism of the sentiment— 
‘Oar country, right or wrong,’ to a Luciferian ele- 
vation, and now send forth emblazoned as the motto 
and watchword of our glorious Union—‘Evil, be 
thou my good. : 

“A worse slavery than that of the South has 
fallen upon the North,—has been invited by the 
North, by a‘ voluntary humility.’ Caligula made 
his horse Consul, and senators and Roman citizens 
tendered due honors. §o0 here. The almighty 
‘Institution’ is in the place of God. Only a few 
‘fanatics’ and persons ‘ unhealthily organized’ ob- 
ject to the enthronization. Ifa nation of slaves is 
a kingdom of asses, what, then, is a republic of 
fugitive-men-hunters ? 

“T will not say, ‘’Tis in the Church the leprosy 
begins’; but the loathsome moral taint is there, 
and is surely eating out its life. The obligation to 
partake in the greatest outrage that can be offered 
to God and Nature is accounted superior to the ob- 
ligations of Divine Law and to the claims of com- 
mon humanity. The horse of Caligula is Consul 
by — edict, and must be honored accord- 
ingly. 

“Just measure the depth of our d ation— 
the slavery below the slavery of the ag w ab 
fact:—a few men, a few Christian qinisters, are 


criminals at the bar of public opinion, and are con- 
demned ; and for what? not for preaching deliver- 


ance to the captive, but for refusing to obey the 
Caligula law; preferring to submit to its penalties, 
rather than become hunters of fugitives from slav- 
ery. Thusare our boasted republican institutions, 
the pattern of the world, all merging into that 
dominant ‘ Institution’ which traffics in the bodies 
and souls of God's creatures; and thus is our 
Christianity becoming practical Atheism.”—MSS, 


If it be so, then welcome the ten last plagues ! 
If out of the coal mines of Britain has been 
raised the greatest industrial empire the world 


has ever known; if the political greatness of 


England springs from thése coal mines ; if noth- 
ing would supply the living spark which slum- 
bers in the coal,—yet if those mines are regions 
°f sorrow, doleful shades, in which the groans 

ov d@ and tortured children are smoth- 
the living spark, promethian 
forever extinguished ; and the 
/power, and the greatness of En- 









» not a rack behind ! 


And if the glory, and strength, and perma- 
hence of the Union rests upon slavery, then per- 
Wel- 
come the fire for which is reserved the world 


ish the Union in its pride and in its sin. 


that now is. 


But our hope is different ; as the lecturer is 
Wrong in his description of the English mining 
Population, 80 we would believe the Jeremiah 
who wails over America, as hopelessly in bond- 
- i. and to sin, speaks in the bitter- 

28 of hi “Rae 
ag 1s soul, rather than by prophetic inspi- 

In a literal, as well as in a moral sense 

in 4 » Coal- 
mining may be said to be the lowest of employ- 
ments. The dark subterranean life distresses 


the imagination ; this for 
te te aes “does m of labor would seem 
moral 


The industrial and political greatness of 


‘Gnd, like the baseless fabric of a 


. patible with any degree of 
elevation or mental culture ; almost 


a 


tical economists touching the freedom of labor, 


about five years since Inspectors of mines were 
| appointed ; these are a corps of eminently scien- 
tific and practical men, with high salaries, who 
regularly go into and inspect the different coal 
mines, and report on their condition with respect 
to general safety, ventilation, &c. More could 
not be done by these means without relieving 
owners and agents from the responsibility which 
it is important they should feel rests upon them. 

Boys to be employed must be over ten years 
of age; many of these are the children of the 
pitmen, and work with and for them. Others 
are employed by the owners, chiefly for opening 
and clesing doors and maintaining the proper 
direction of the air currents, through the vari- 
ous galleries of the mines. These boys sit by the 
doors upon which ventilation depends, to open 
end cluse them on the passage of men and 
horses. Of course a cruel father, either in or 
out of a mine, may be “inhuman” even to his 
own child, but the public opinion of the pitmen 
would check even this. The boys, however, are 
generally treated with kindnese, and, indeed, if 
they were not, the “inhuman” pitman would 
soon find himself minus his boy, for employment 
is plentiful and the wages good. 

“The execution of their allotted tasks is ex- 
acted with a most despotic severity.” Now it is 
a fact that no tasks are allotted to colliers, or to 
any persons employed in the pits. The colliers 
get and send as much or as little coal per diem 
as they pleasc, being paid so much for each 
wagon. There does not exist a more independ- 
ent or more Closely combined race than the pit- 
men of the North. The old Berserker blood is 
strong in them; they are parcel Dane, parcel 
Saxon, with a touch of the Roman. Any at- 
tempt at cosrcion would be instantly resisted, 
and a general cessation of work would take 
place. The honorable lecturer's frightful picture 
of “flogging, excoriations, and mutilation of 
the limbs” must be drawn from the imagination. 
Such treatment would be impossible, even if the 
magistrate were not at hand, and law and justice 
inaccessible. . 

It is too frue, that with respect to the older 
pitmen it may be eaid they are as dark as their 
own pits, many of them being unable to read or 
to write. But it is not so with the younger 
men. These have had the advantage of the 
numerous Sunday and day schools established 
within the last twenty years. These have re- 
ceived a measure of both secular and religious 
instruction ; and it is pleasant to be able to 
state, that many colliery owners have established 
large day and Sunday-schools, with salaried 
masters and mistresses. 

There is a considerable variation in the rate 
of wages of miners in different parts of England, 
and are lowest in Lancashire; the hours of la- 
bor are limited ; in the Lancashire collieries the 
average work does not exceed eleven days of 
eight hours each, or 88 hours per fortnight, for 
so work and wages are computed; the man’s 
wages would be 36 shillings the fortnight clear ; 
the boys’ one shilling to one and sixpence per 
diem. So that where a family is employed the 
joint earnings are considerable. 

The manners, habits, customs, and literature 
of the pitmen (fr they have a literature) afford 
materials for an interesting chapter. The pit- 
man does not think meanly of his occupation or 
of himself. He is much eddicted to feasting 
and revelry, and is skilled in various athletic 
exercises. He affects a degree of finery in his 
dress, wears a posy jacket, and binds tiers of 
ribbons about his hat. Marriages are great oc- 
casions, and the fiddle or the bagpipe is put in 
requisition. When children are born, friends 
and neighbors are sent for, and are entertained 
with’ bread and cheese and beer. In an old 
song, called the “ The Collier’s Invitation,” their 
customs and hospitalities on such occasidns are 
set forth in such stanzas as these : 

At home we've a cask of brown ale that is nappy, 
A round whacking cheese, and some good Hvilands 














gin; 
Then come, honest pitmates, partake and be 


happy, 
With the rest of our friends, now that Susy lies in! 

The collier’s wife proclaims her preference in 
the song of The Bonnie Pit Laddie,, thus : 

The bonny pit laddie, the canny pit laddie, 
The bonny pit laddie .for me, 0! 

He sits in his hole, as black as a coal, 
And brings the white siller to me, 0! 

Can anything great come out of the coalpit ? 
anything to enforce the apostolic precept— 
Honor all men. Yea, honor even the grimy pit 
boy! Who can tell what that little grimy pit 
boy shall be, or what part he may bear in evolv- 
ing the high purposes of an administrative Prov- 
idence? The great creative intellect, in the 
material world, of this age, was lodged in such a 
mean temple. He who conquered time and 
space, and first taught the locomotive engine 
how to move to the conquest of the earth, and 
to work out the destinies of man, was a coalpit 
boy,—even GrorcE StePHENson ; not Sir George 
of the tubular bridge; he inherits the name 
and the genius of his father the pitman, and is 
now himself one of the largest owners of coal 
mines in England. 

God is known in the coal mine, and His name 
is great among the pitmen. The romancist has 
not imagined, the biographer has rarely describ- 
ed heroism more lofty, or moral grandeur more 
elevated, than was displayed a few years since 
ina coal mine. By a sudden fall of superincum- 
bent earth, the pitmen were buried alive, and 
placed beyond human help. They retreated 
from their narrow galleries to a low and very 
circumscribed cavern or recess; there they re~ 
maiged, without food, without light, with in- 
sufficient air. Of the miners was PreTer Hay, 
&@ name unknown, but whose witness is in heav- 
en and his record is on high. His fellows gath- 
ered around him; he strengthened them to 
suffer and to die. He prayed with them, he ex- 
horted them; out of the treasury of his memory 
he recited Scripture narratives and psalms ap- 
propriate to their condition. The rugged verses 
of Erskine’s “Gospel Sonnets” were repeated to 
that solemn and doomed audience. Thus a day 
and nearly two -nights passed away, and heart 
and strength were failing. In the extremity the 
recollection of an old working, affording a possi- 
ble opening for escape, was presented to the 
mind of one of the pitmen. Painful efforts were 
made, and happily succeeded, and after having 
been a day and two nights interred, the pre- 
served company emerged into the blessed light 
of day—the light of a Lord’s day morning. 

W.S. Bridges, Esq., W. S., of Edinburgh, long 
the laborious secretary of the Free Church of 
Scotland, is the authority for this narrative. 

Doubtless the life of the Pitman at best is 
strange and unnatural; and among the victo- 
ries yet to be achieved by science is a triumph 
over this subterranean world. These priceless 
treasures, 80 long accumulating for man, will 
have to be rendered up without the heavy hu- 
man tribute now paid. The ventilation of 
mines is occupying the attention of scientific 
men, and at the last meeting of the Society of 
Arts was the subject of a very interesting dis. 
‘cussion. There have been great ameliorations, 
and our hope is that dignity will yet be given 
even to this form of labor. Most certainly 











Within living memory the pi : there are now no facts to sustain the tragical 
pit people in Scotland , ae “ © tragi 
Were literally a kind of serfs wpa il; they | {eeription which the lecturer is reported to 


belonged to the 
Were never in this condition. Women and 


mine. The English pitmen | have given in tho sentence cited above. 


| Im concluding thede Notes the writer desires 


Young children were employed in the pite, but to say, that they have been written with sincere 


their employment has been i 
prohibited by law 
for many years, and despite the denen dpa 


gee, poderungen durch London. Von Max Soblesin- 


Fespect for the honorable lectarer, and but for 
that respect they would not have been written at 
all. Rash conclusions, crade generalization 
from half facts, absurd inferences by Ameriean 


travelers who have spent two minutes and a half 
in Great Britain, who have neither had nor 
sought opportunities of making‘an estimate of 
the English social system, who have had neither 
the modesty and self-distrust, nor the capacity 
necessary to the etudy of the strange discordan- 
ces and antagonisms which make up the har- 
mony and unity of England—these things or 
some of them the writer sees in almost every 
American newspaper which comes under his ob- 
servation ; but it has never occurred to him to 
make notes on them. But when an accom- 
plished, philosophical, and philanthropic citizen, 
presents: England, or is so reported as to present 
England as constituted of inviolable castes, with 
ten millions of her people abandoned to chance 
and charity, with a revolting servility character- 
izing her trading classes, and without any edu- 
cational apparatus,—then, not with the inspira- 
tion of a spurious patriotiam, but in the interest 
of truth, and for the honor of humanity, he has 
ventured on annotation. 





AGRICOLA. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVERY.—NO. Il. 


INFERENCES. 

It is very surprising what different ideas, dif- 
ferent persons, occupying various points of 
view, will glean from the same facts. We see 
not only with our eyes, but with our opinions. 
Hence it is very difficult to set down only the 
truth in describing people, institutions and cus- 
toms, which we either love or hate,—for which 
we would fain be the apologists, or against which 
we would set ourselves as opponents. Thus, as 
an illustration. I find Rev. Irenacus Prime, 
a while ago, in the New York Observer, writing 
from Virginia, inferred that slavery was not so 
bad a thing as abolitionists represent, but had in 
it some decided elements of excellence, because 
the slaves upon the plantation of a friend whom 
he visited were extremely gentlemanly and polite 
— quite miniature Count D’Orsays in their deport- 





our own race. I saw the same thing, not only at 
friends’ houses, but in hotels, and on board steam- 
boats; and instead of thinking for amoment what 
an excellent institution slavery was, my thoughts 
ran involuntarily thus: “Are not these gen- 
tlemen worthy of their freedom? could they not 
earn a respectable livelihood * why should they 
be the property of others, and not belong to 
themselves ? what prejudice at the north should 
prevent a white gentleman from treating civilly 
a black gentleman?’ And so my thoughts 
roamed up and down the slave states, and crossed 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Which inferences 
were right, Mr. Prime’s, or mine? Which fol- 
lows (Q. E. D.) from the premises? If slaves 
have excellent qualities, ought they any more to 
be slaves on that account? Do the coarse and 
clownish deserve their liberty, and the polite and 
polished their slavery ?* Alas! how many thou- 
sands of travelers from the free states reason as 
superficially as Irenaeus! And when our south- 
ern friends descant upon the beauties of their 
system, recounting the histories of high-minded, 
noble slaves, do they in the least excuse slavery ? 
Do they not aggravate its enormity? If all were 
Uncle Toms, would the institution appear any 
better ? 
TWO CLASSES OF NEGROES. 

There are at the south, very evidently, two 
classes of negroes, clearly separable from each 
other,—the intelligent and polished, and the low 
and brutal. The one you meet in hotels, and in 
the private houses of your friends, and are such 
as Mr. Prime saw. The others are dh the plan- 
tations, common “ field hands,” and you come 
across them as you travel on board boats, in the 
steerage, in gangs, on their way to Texas. The 
lower grade of negroes are very degraded. I 
was strongly “ impressed,” as the mesmerists say, 
with their approximation to the brute races. It 
appeared to me that the moral element had been 
well nigh crushed out of them. There was no 
ray of hope in their faces, but fear and cringing 
took possession of all the lines of expression. | 
could see no other way to manage them, except 
by the lash and cruelty,—an excuse for the 
floggings slavery itself had thus generated; for 
where hope is gone fear only is left, and fear 
alone is a miserable ground of government. Yet 
some individuals, who do not wish to flog their 
slaves, or order them flogged, may be compelled 
to do a0, it seemed to me, to keep any subordi- 
nation at all, in these degraded natures. While, 
then, I could find in this some palliation of a 
part of the cruelty, so far as individual natures 
were concerned, I also found the deepest con- 
demnation of the institution, which had thus, by 
brutalizing its subjects, necessitated the lash. 

A gang or drove of these poor brethren of our 
race were on board the boat, as I sailed down 
the Alabama river. To me their unconscious- 
ness of their condition, their loud coarse laughs, 
and yells, and songs, seeming to have no more 
moral quality than the bleating of sheep, or the 
lowing of kine in the pasture, constituted one of 
the saddest elements of their fate. Buttoa good 
southern minister their noises approximated some- 
what tothe music of angels, 1 should suppose, for 
he more than once said to me, “Do you hear those 
darkies ? you northerners don’t think the slaves 
are euch a happy set.” I was never more forci- 
bly reminded of any of Carlyle’s striking say- 
ings than now, of that where he compares the 
inceesant cry of the happiness-philosophers to 
the creaking of a rusty meat-jack. This ever- 
lasting ringing of changes upon the much-abused 
word “happy,” is a certain proof of the want of 
happiness among the slaves, and of the conscious- 
ness of the masters of that want; for where 
there is real happiness, you will seldom hear it 
said, “ how happy we are.” Where there is the 
least said about happiness, there, you may be 
sure, is the most of it. 

SHABBY GENTEEL CARRIAGES. 

It was very amusing, in the interior of slave 
states, to see the symbols of wealth and aristoc- 
racy. Behind the times for half a century. 
The streets of Montgomery were filled with old- 
fashioned, rusty coaches—large gallipots, set be- 
tween the wheels, and mounted high up in the 
air, the ascent being by quite a flight of stairs, 
and the interior lined with aged drab broad- 
cloth. Before these vehicles were sometimes 
dilapidated horses, and sometimes mules. At 
the south there are some fine coaches, and many 
fine horses, especially in the seaboard towns. 
But in the interior, these antiquated hacks, 
out of which a driver in one of our cities could not 
Taise twenty-five cents in a twelyemonth, show 
the conservative influence of slavery. We caw 
them, too, even in Charleston. We allude to 
them as a sign of the blight of the institution. 

TEACHERS.AT THE soutH. | 

A very accomplished young lady, educated in 
one of the normal schools of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, was one of our party during a portion 
of our tour. As she was on her way to a south- 
ern city of note, to take a high position in one 
of its first female seminaries, I was desirous of 
discovering the place in society which the 
southern ladies would probably assign to her. 

Turning for information to a friend who was 
thoroughly conversant with southern life, he 
said to me, “ She will be disappoiated, greatly 
disappointed. Her New England pride, descend- 
ed, as she is, from one of the oldest and best fam- 
ilies, will be cruelly wounded. All labor is de- 
grading here, and even the teacher of the first 
schools is held as engaged in a menial work. 
She will not be received into such a social life 
as her talents and culture demand.” 

“Can you, then, keep such teachers at the 
south ” 





writers who have never seen England, and by 


“ She will shortly return to New England.” 
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ment, and seemed equal if not superior to some of 


| bounds beosuse he was « slavebolder ; snd in 


SIMON LEGREE. 

It is sad to turn to the more revolting of the 
wicked wrongs of southern slavery. But since 
“Uncle Tom’s” mission, the great question 
seems to have been, “Is such a monster as Simon 
Legree possible in the slave states?” While at 
Montgomery, I took up a paper, and found an 
editorial article upon Mrs. Stowe’s great book. 
Of course it denies the truthfulness of the won- 
derful story. Nevertheless, it did admit that up- 
on the Red river Legrees were possible. _ This 
was enough. I ask no more to condemn the 
institution forever. 

CRUEL KINDNESS. 

I had often heard how indulgent the southern 
masters were. And this I found one of the woret 
evils of slavery. 1t becomes the hotbed of indo- 
lence, intemperance, and their brood of vices. A 
stout, ugly black fellow had run away from his 
master, and was on board the cars, bound with 
a strong rope, to be taken back. Nevertheless, 
his too kind master had allowed him, as a com- 
panion of his way, a large jug of rum, which he 
raised to his lips frequently, drinking large 
draughts of the poison. What a good, clever 
fellow his master must have been, to give him 
his grog! As he was sitting in the car, a white 
man came up, and surveying him as he would a 
fat ox, commenced his manipulations upon his 
person,—striking him in the chest to hear it re- 
sound, punching him under the ribs, and finally 
pulling down his chin to look at his teeth. At 
last he seemed to think him “a good specimen of 
a nigger.” This appeared to me quite an offzet 
to the creature comfort of the rum-jug. 

WILLIAM. 

A fine looking, bright-eyed “ yellow boy,” or 
young man, as I should call him, was the waiter 
for my room, at a southern hotel. He was act- 
ive, pleasant and prompt, by natural disposition. 
Yet slavery had run a cross-grain through his 
whole being. In him I seemed to see the whole 
working of the system. He complained much of 
being overworked, and was shirking his duty 
frequently. Yet he always came to my door 


wants. One time the servants were seeking for 
him, in the midst of a very busy occasion, for 
there had just been an arrival, and they said, 
“they supposed he was asleep in some of the 
rooms, drunk, after a spree.” I gave him a half 
dollar to spur up his diligence in my service 
while ill, and his eyes lit up with a comical hon- 
esty, while he said, “‘ You needn’t give me this,” 
the whole manner declaring, ‘it wil! not do the 
least good.” I reproved him for profanity, and 
he at once showed quite an interest in religious 
subjects, said he was a Methodist member orce, 
and knew he ought not toswear. A day after, 
he brought me a note, full of gocd Christian 
counsel, which a friend who had latcly died had 
left him. He said he knew I would like to see 
it. When I was about going, and he had taken 
up my trunks, he said “1 guess you are a minis- 
ter, you reproved me for swearing.” Such a 
mixture of good and bad, in a naturally amiable 
character, 1 had seldom seen. I said to myself, 
“Slavery has spoiled that man.” 
A WHITE MAN A SLAVE. 


there were many white slaves at the south, I al- 
ways supposed that the dark specim@ns of the 
white race were taken as samples, arel that white 
slaves were still qnite perceptibly tinged, as wa! 
as having in some measure the noses and hair of 
the African. But here stood before me a white 
man, as pale as myeelf, and having no mark 
whatever of a slavish origin. My attention was 
called to him by the remark, “that man isa fool 
to be a slave.” 1 was then told that he had 
been brought up the river to the plantation at 
which a. just stopped, to be delivered to 
his purchaser; but upon seeing him, the man 
had said, “he had bought a nigger, and didn’t 
want a white man.” So they were taking him 
along. According to the old Bnglish law, in its 
relation to serfdom, the child always followed the 
condition of the father,—a law just, and tending 
both to the restraint of the passions of the master 
and the emancipation of many among the serfs. 
But American slavery has, in its whole history, 
seemed to be divorced from the right and the 
humane. Every law passed upon the subject 
has had in view the deeper oppression of the poor 
victims. In 1662 Virginia, by a public statute. 
openly repudiated the English provision, and 
enacted that the child should follow the condi- 
tion ofthe mother. And this is now the univer- 
sal slave law! Licentiousness is rewarded by 
property in the offspring. How Heaven-daring 
such a law! B. P. W. 
sn lassi 
For the Independent. 

FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS.—No. |. 

Messrs. Epitors :—I rejoice in the privilege 
farnished by your independent journal, to make 
some further remarks on the subject designated 
above, and in reference to the views published 
in your paper Dec. 9 and 16, 1852. Most of thé 
paragraphs which follow were written when the 
writer had seen only that portion of your edito- 
tial published Dec. 9. If the whole editorial 
had been published together I should not have 
troubled you with farther remarks. I concur eo 
fully with the sentiments of the second 
of editorial spoken of, that it would be diffi. 
cult to find fault with it. It is not my pur 
Row to do so. The Independent has p bn lose 
thing to alleviate asperity on the subject of fel- 
lowship with slaveholders, and to introduce a 
better spirit and better views ; and we haye no 
doubt it is destined to do more good in the mme 
direction. Free mission men desire only that 
their principles and procedures may be 


the privilege of considering them without preju- 
dice; we are willing then to Jeave the question 
with God and the conscience of His people. 

We shall make three portions of this article 
in order that they may be published separately. 
We bespeak, however, for each part a joint con- 
sideration with the others. 1. The views of 
ecclesiastical bodies and influential Christian 
ministers on the subject of communion with 
slaveholders. 2. The position of denominations 
and of the old and new Boards in relation to 
this question. 3. Some strictures on a senti- 
ment and practice which seem to some of us in- 
consistent with right principles on the subject 
of slaveholding. These topics will be condensed 
into the briefest possible limits in which a fair 
statement can be given, and unless some expla- 
nation or correction is needed, the present wri- 
ter will occupy no more space in your valuable 
paper. The italics are mostly our own: and 
where we could not quote all of a passage, we 
have given in our opinion the true sense. 

1. Testimonies of Christian churches and-Chris- 
tian ministers on the subject of “ fellowship with 
slaveholders.”’ 

In the first article of The Independent, in reply 
to one of ours published in the same paper, it 
was stated that it would be desirable to have 
some testimonies then alluded to but not quoted, 
presented in their proper form. We will reca- 
pitulate the testimony then adduced, and add 
some things that were wanting. (For a more 
full expression eee Independent, Dec. 9, °52 ) 

- As early as 1831, the Presbyterian Syndf of 
Cincinnati, before its division and subdivision— 
then the leading body of Presbyterians in the | 
West, and at that time including the Congrega- 
tional element—declared “ slaveholding to be a 
heinous sin and scandal, calling, like other sins, 
for the discipline of the Church” In 1835 they 
refused Mr Harrison leave to labor within their 





with a emile, and rushed away to supply my | 


When it had been told me at the norjh,.tha4] 


stated ; and that the Christian public may have | 


1846, they suspended Mr. Graham because he 
published the opinion that Christ authorized 
}slavery in the charter of the Church, and regu- 
lated it by Scripture precept. 

The Synod in the North-eastern part of Ohio 
—the Western Reserve—containing mostly Con- 
gregational churches in subjection to the Pres- 
byteries and Synod, declared in 1849—* It is 
difficult even in the judgment of charity, which 
hopeth all things, to believe that Christians, and 
especially Christian ministers, in this enlight- 
ened age, can cling to and attempt to justify a 
system of OPPRESSION AND WICKEDNESS 
SO APPALLING AS AMERICAN SLAVERY, 
but, BEB admitting such to be Christians, is it 
pdt our duty to bear witness against their sin, 
and Have NO FELLOWSHIP with it ?” 

The Presbyteries generally in the free West 
passed resolutions to the same purport; some of 
ithem going beyond the withdrawment of fellow- 
ship from slaveholders, and requiring that even 
those who emancipated their slaves should 
make restitution to others whom they might 
beve sold. Thus the Presbytery of Indjanapo- 
lis resolved “not to commune with slaveholders, 
nor with those who have sold slaves, unless 
they will first make all the reparation within 
their power.” 

So the Presbytery of Ottawa in Illinois, in ac- 
cordance with the same sentiments expressed by 
the New School Synod of the state, voted not 
to receive to their pulpits or to their communion 
those who “hold and treat men as property.” 
|. For several successive years the New School 
Presbyterians and the Congregationalists in the 
Western States met together in general conven- 
tions. The Western Convention which met at 
Chicago in 1847, after passing a set of resolu- 
tions on the subject of slavery, and denouncing 
it as a sin—“ intrinsically unrighteous and op- 
pressives-opposed to the law of God—the spirit 
of the Gospel and the best interests of human- 
ity,”—adopted the following resolutions in rela- 
| tion to slaveholding in the mission churches of 
|the American Board. The first is a resolution 
|written by Dr. Bacon of New Haven, and pre- 
sented to the Board in 1844 [1845] ; the second 
was written by the writer of this article. It 
was deemed the legitimate sequent of the one 
preceding. Both were adopted by the Conven- 
tion without dissent. 
| Resolved, That inasmuch as the system of do- 
mestic slavery, under apy modification, is at war 
with the principles of Christianity, with natural 
justice, with industry and thrift, with habits of 
subjection to law, and with whatever tends to the 
advancement of civilization and the ascendency of 
the Gospel; and inasmuch as it brings upon every 
community which establishes or upholds it the 
righteous displeasure of God, and the reprobation 
of the civilized and Christian world,—the existence 
of slavery in the Cherokee and Choctaw nations, 
and among other tribes where our missionaries la- 
bor, is deeply lamented by this Convention. 
Resolved, That we rejoice in the information 
conveyed to us, by published and oral communica- 
tions from official members of the A. B. C. F. M., 
that they have made known to missionaries under 
their care that the sentiments of the American 
Board, and of the great body of American Chris- 
tians, coincide in all material points with the sen- 
timents expressed in the foregoing resolution con- 





| cerning slaveholding ; and that they have, in their 


unications with their missionaries, expressed 
their conviction that it is the duty of missionary 
churches where slavery, in any form, exists, to 
terminate as soon as circumstances will allow, the 
existence of slaveholding within such churches, 
aad so lo instruct their congregations, that the people 
will understand that ieealor those holding and 
treating men as property will not be received into the 
mission churches, 

The Congregationalists and N. S. Presbyte- 
rians are united permanently in convention in 
the state of Wisconsin. They have repeatedly 
passed resolutions declaring non-fellowship with 
slaveholders. The following succinct resolution 
expresges their sentiment. 

Resolved, That slavery is a sin of such magni- 
tude that all who practice it, or knowingly pro- 
mote it, should be excluded from our pulpits and the 
fellowship of owr churches. 

The delegate of this body to the New School 
General Assembly refused to commune with 
them, and was sustained by his Convention. 

We need not recite again the action of East- 
ern Congregational bodies which have sustained 
and encouraged Congregationalists at the West, 
to withhold fellowship from slaveholders. [It 
ought to be said that it was the Congregation- 
alists of the West, who were then mingled in the 
Presbyterian bodies, who were in a great meas- 
ure instrumental in the non-fellowship action 
which we have noticed.] The General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut voted that slaveholding 
“should be treated by all the churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as an immorality inconsistent 
with the profession of the Christian religion.” So 
the Congregational Convention of Vermont, and 
other local associations in New England before 
noticed. 

Let us notice now the sentiments of some in- 
fluential ministere, who have been considered, at 
least by some of their “ remoter brethren” in the 
West, as primus inter pares in their denomina- 
tions. We quote these sentiments because they 
had no doubt something to do in sustaining ac- 
tién on the subject of “ non-fellowship with 
slavébolders” in various quarters. 

In1846, one year before the Convention of 
W n Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
at Chicago, Leonard Bacon and Albert Barnes 
|e%ch published his opinion as follows. 

- Dr. Bacon writes in the Newe¥ork Evange- 
list—“ If at the approaching session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that body—either of the two 
bodies bearing the name—shall neglect to take 
some efficient measures for the removal of the great 
scandal which for some twenty years has been 
eontinually growing, till it has become offensive 
to the morai sense of Christendom, it will remain 
for the New England Associations and Conven- 
tions, at their meetings immediately following, 
to take up the subject, and separately and 
jointly to expostulate with the General Assem- 
bly on its unchristian neglect of Christian disci- 
pline. Then, if at the end of another year, such 
admonition shall not have been duly noticed— 
if the scandal remains untouched by the judicatory 
immediately responsible for it to the Christian 
world * * * from that time forward the way 
will be plain to every Congregational church in 
New England to WITHHOLD ALL ACTS OF 
COMMUNION from every Southern church 
which does not distinctly clear itself from this 
scandal.” 

So much for Dr. Bacon —Now hear Rev. 
Albert Barnes of the New School Presbyterian 
Assembly. In 1846 he published his book on 
slavery, in the conclusion of which he gives his 
views of the manner in which slavery should be 
dealt with by “Christian men”—“ Christian 
churches,” and “ Christian denominations.” He 

says, “Happily we have on this subject one 

most beautiful and ifstructive example of what 
might be done by all Christian churches—the 
example of the Society of Friends. They aimed 
at two things and only two—both of them legit- 

imate, and both of them prudent and wise—first, 

to remove slavery from their own body, and then, 

second, to bear their solemn testimony in regard 

to the evil to the world.” [Mark, first remove 

slavery from their own body—then testify 

against it. ] 

Again he saya, “ Let every religious denomi- 

nation in the land detach itself from slavery with- 

out saying @ word against others—there is no 

power out of the Church that could sustain slav- 

ery an hour, if it were not sustained in it—all 

that is needful is for each Christian man—for 

every Christio@church to stand up in the sacred 

majesty of such a solemn testimony, to free them- 

selves from all connection with the evil, and utter 

a calm and deliberate voice to the world, and 











[the work will be done.” 


Thus it will be seen that Albert Barnes, like 
Leonard Bacon, concedes the point, that in 1846 
slavery was sustained in the Presbyterian 
Church, and both demand a withdrawment of 
fellowship from it. Mr. Barnes expressly refers 
as an example of duty to the case of the Friends, 
who refused to fellowship every man who did 
not, after proper admonition, emancipate his 
slaves. A day was appointed, after which all 
who voluntarily held slaves were excluded (see 
Graham’s Colonial History, and Life of Bene- 
zet); and no slaveholder has since been received. 

We notice now the position of The Independ- 
ent on this subject. The testimony of this able 
journal is both for and against communion with 
slaveholders. When it uses the words slave- 
holders or slave-owners in their obvious and ac- 
cepted sense—in the sense in which they are 
used in ecclesiastical bodies—in law, literature 
and common parlance, it goes for excluding 
slaveholders from communion. But then with- 
out stating the fact that its words are not to be 
understood as other people understand them, it 
eometimes uses the words slave-owner and slave- 
holder in an exceptional sense—a sense in which 
those referred to are not morally slaveholders at 
all. Now the common sense of the world has 
always decided that exceptions may arise to 
every general rule; of these the public or the 
proper tribunals have to judge. But it is a vice 
in logie and an indirection in morals, when an 
exceptional sense is used instead of the proper 
one. There are cases where both the rule and 
the exception may be named. But to make the 
exceptions “override” the rule, or to publish 
one’s sentiments, using words in an exceptional 
sense without due notice, breaks the conven- 
tional relations between a writer and his read- 
ers. We shall exhibit the fact of these two 
usages in The Independent, while yet it is clear 
that the paper goes for non-fellowship with 
slaveholders in sentiment, and yet for commun- 
ion with slaveholders in practice. Reasons for 
this we will allege eleewhere. 

In the article noticed in Dec. 16, °52, the edi- 
tors say, “ We will confess the fact there are 
many owners of slaves with whom we would not 
hesitate to sit at the table of the Lord.” This 
was published Nov. 25, without explanation. 

Again. “Ifwe were Presbyterians in other 
respects, we should not regard the slaveholding 
tolerated @n the New School Presbyterian 
Church a sufficient cause of secession.” “ Our 
difficulty in that ease would be not that the New 
School Presbyterian Church tolerates slavery, 
for it does not—its supreme judicatory has even 
declared that slaveholding is an offense.” If by 
this passage it is meant that the form of govern- 
ment rather than the sin of slaveholding “ sus- 
tained,” as Albert Barnes says, in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, is a preper reason for choosing 
some other communion, we beg leave to dis- 
sent. The one may be a sufficient cause, but 
non-fellowship with what we acknowledge to be 
a heinous sin against God, and crime against man, 
is a duty required by every Congregational Cov- 
enant, and by the very nature of our blessed and 
holy faith. 

But notice now the actual position of The In- 
dependent (in sentiment although not in prac- 
tice) as made out by exceptions. Thus defined, 
The Independent is for non-fellowship with slave- 
holders. Dec. 16, ‘52, it says, ‘ It is enough 
for us to say in reply, that wherever he quotes 
the language of the ecclesiastical bodies referred 
to, we find no difficulty about accepting it in its 
obvious sense’! So when churches and ecclesi- 
astical bodies reject slaveholders from their pul- 
pits and communion, The Independent accepts it 
in its obvious sense as the proper position. When 
the Synod of the Reserve says, although slave- 
holders may be Christians, it is duty to with- 
draw from them (a principle which lies as 
“cause and origin of Congregationalism”), The 
Independent accepts it in its obvious sense. Dec. 
23, the editors say again, ‘‘It is only a specific 
application of the general principle that al! fel- 
lowship with slavery is sin, when we say that in 
a country like this, where every citizen shares in 
the responsibility of the state, all the churches 
of Christ, all ministers of the Word of God, and 
all Christian men should unite in testifying 
against the wickedness of slavery. No church 
should admit to its communion any man whom 
it finds to be guilty of a partnership in that 
great sin. The man who buys slaves as mer- 
chandise because the law permits them to be 
sold in the market—the man who having in any 
way come into the ownership of slaves uses 
them as slaves, exacting their unrequited labor 
and restraining them from the enjoyment of 
rights which are theirs by the higher law of 
God—or who holding the power that the law 
gives him over them, employs that power in any 
other way than asa trustee for their benefit— 
nay more, the man who being the owner of 
slaves refuses or neglects to secure them against 
the dreadfal liability of being seized and sold for 
the payment of his debts—should be disowned by 
the church.’ The editor continues, “ We go fur- 
ther than this. The man who being a member 
of the church, has become by inheritance, or in 
any other way, the legal owner of élaves, and 
yet neglects to do titat which it is in his power 
to do, and which a Christian regard to their 
welfare will permit him to do, for their complete 
emancipation, should be admonished by the 
charch, and, unless he hears the church, should be 
excluded from communion.” As an example of 
practical duty the action of the church ht New- 
port, under the pastorate of Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, is commended. When that city was the 
mart for the slave-trade in Rhode Island, that 
church, under its godly pastor, declared non- 
fellowship with slaveholders, and after due ad- 
monition,those who continued to buy or sell or 
hold slaves were excluded. 

Such is the position of The Independent. That 
it maintains [in sentiment] the non-communion 
doctrine in harmony with the ecclesiastical 
bodies and individuals noticed, there is no doubt. 

5.8. W. 
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THE BIBLE AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 





It is proposed to examing the coincidences be- 
tween the statements of Moses, in Gen. I. II. 
1—3, and the deductions of naturalists, as ex 
hibited by Prof. Guyot, in his reported lectures. 

I. Moses represents the world to have been 
created, (better perhaps the present state of our 
globe to have been effected,) not instantaneously, 
as some philosophers might naturally suppose, 
but in several successive days. 

Prof. Guyot finds evidence, in the state of our 
solar system and“in the stractare of our globe, 


six periods, is absolutely fatal to the worth of 
the coincidence. 

III. Moses makes each of his days consist of 
an evening and a morning. 

Prof. Guyot claims to find in each of his pe- 
riods a time of progress and, a time of destruc- 
tion, which he supposes to be the force of the 
terms evening and morning in Gen. I. 

But a more gratuitous assumption, as to the 
meaning of words, than this of Prof. Guyot, can 
hardly be named in the whole range of mystical | 
and allegorical interpretation. 

1V. Moses gives @ predominance to man over 
breatures. . 

Prof. Guyot assumes the same. 

But the supremacy of man over animals is too 
deeply marked in nature to need the confirma- 
tion either of Moses or of geologists. 

V. According to Moses the mammalia were 
created before man. 

So according to Prof. Guyot and the geolo- 
gists. 

But according to Moses man was created on 
the same day with the mammalia, and according 
to the theory of Prof. Guyot an evening, or a 
period of destruction, must have intervened. 

Vi. The six days of Moses, or rather his 
seven days, (for we have evidently the history of 
the first week in the annuals of the present globe) 
are marked as follows : 

1. The state of chavs and the creation ‘of 
light. 

2. The creation of the atmosphere. 

3. The appearance of the dry land aud the 
production of vegetables. 

4. The existence of the heavenly luminaries. 

5. The creation of fishes and birds. 

6. The creation of quadrapeds and reptiles, 
and al-o of man. 

7. The institution of the Sabbath. 

Corresponding to these items Prof. Guyot 
would find, on his principles, the following stages 
of development : 

1, The universal diffusion of unorganized 
matter in a gascous state, and the evolution of 
light from the condensation of this matter. 

2. The formation of distinct bodies or globes 
by an expanse between. 

3. The consolidation of the carth’s crust, but 
no vegetables yet existin,. 

4. The organization of the heavenly bodies 

5. The existence of marine animals, reptiles, 
and birds. 


6 Virst, mammalia, and then man created. 








For the Independ: ut 
THE GOLDEN MEAN; OR, WHERE DORS THE 
TRUTH LIE? No. 1. 


Messrs. Epirors :—The apparent antagonism 
of the “ Letters from the Old larsonage,” with 
those from the “ New,” and with other papers 
of like stamp recently published in The Independ- 
ent, has excited a lively interest in many minds. 
Emboldened by your expressed opinion that 
questions concerning the comfort, increase, and 
success Of the Ministerial body are necessarily 
about to undergo a thorough discussion, and by 
the virtual tender of your columns for this pur- 
pose, I propose to offer a few thoughts thereon 
from an intermediate stand-point,—a position be- 
tween the c/d Parsonage, and the new, or the 
Seminary. 

It is evident that your venerable correspondent 
has been giving us some of the lessons of his ex- 
perience. And it is easy to discern what the 
nature of that experience has been. The tinge 
of bitterness which pervades the whole length of 
his communications tells a plain and sad tale. 
It speaks not only of shadowy places thickly 
strewn along that Pastor's pathway, but it points 
to spots of thick and sullen g/oom, whose memory 
serves to darken the remaining part of his pil- 
grimage. 
the evidence we need that external circumstan 


only through the abounding grace of God. 


from the New Parsonage and from the Seminary 
speak out of the fullocss and fervor of their 
hearts, rather than from an experimental know 
ledge of their subject. Candidates for the sacred 
office, and those who think of it and speak of it 
in the full lush of first succosses, view it with an 
enthusiasm swollen by the prospective honors 
and enjoyments and spiritual rewards which 
naturally pertain to the high calling of a minis 
ter of Christ; an enthusiasm which has not 
been checked and chastened by the trials and 
difficulties,—some of them necessary, and all of 
them under the present system of things un- 
avoidable by the minister,—which will surely 
overtake and scourge every faithful preacher of 
the Word. 

Sirs! your Theologue and your New Parson 
age man, should they live till twenty years from 
now, will then write in another vein, and tell 
quite a different story. Let them put me down 
for a false prophet, if, after twenty years expe- 
rience of the pastoral office, in perhaps a balf- 
dozen.different fields, there shall not be visible, 
in any communications respecting the subject in 
hand with which they may then see fit to favor 
the public, quite as full a measure of the worm 
wood and gall, aye, and of the mercenariness too, 
as is now exhibited in the Old Parsonage 
epistles. 

The ordinary pressure of Pastoral duties for- 
bids that I should take time to polish my periods 
or to give them the best possible arrangement 
Yet the few thoughts I shall offer are not crude, 
but are the digested product of several years ex- 
perience in the ministry. I find that these few 
years, with their multiplied, and often unnatural 
and unnecessary burdens, have brought pre- 
maturely upon me, many of the infirmities, with 
some of the chilly bitterness and hopelessness of 
age. While I am not so young that I cannot 
sympathize somewhat with the wayworn veteran 
who bas spoken through your columns, ncither 
am I so old that I cannot understand the feeling 
and utterances of your young champions of an 
unmercenary apostleship. I must confess, how- 
ever, to a readier response from my own heart 
to the sentiments issuing from the Old Parsonage. 
than to those which proceed from the New 
House, or from the Seminary. If the former 
opinions, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
and the harsh experience and discipline of the 
writer, lie at one extreme of the domain of sober 
truth,—the latter, as must necessarily be from 
the evident /ack of experience of their authors 
lie at the opposite border. And if extreme, the 





that there must have been several pe- 
Tiods of creating. 

But the beauty of this coincidence is greatly 
marred by the fact, that the days of Moses are 
apparently days of twenty-four hougs each, and 
have been so understood for ages; and that the 
periods of naturalists consist probably of thou- 
sands of years. 

II. Moses represents things as having been 
brought to their present state in siz successive 
days. . 

Prof. Guyot deduces from scientific principles 
siz (not five or seven) periods in the past history 
of our world. 

But his mode of deducing just siz periods dif- 
fers esgentially from that of preceding natural- 
ists. His theory bas been but newly exhibited. 
When it shall be generally known, and ehall re- 
ceive the approbation of all respectable scientific 
men, then it will be time to consider the value of 
this coincidence in reapect to the number of pe- 
rivds or days. Any difference of opinion amvung 
} proper judges as to the mode of making out the 





opinions of the Old Man cannot yet be reason- 
ably gainsayed, nor can their solemn truth be 
for a moment questioned. And [ repeat the 
prediction, that almost before they are aware of 
any change in themselves, those young and 
fervent defenders of a truth, which is in its turn 
as undeniable as the other, and which indeed 
nobody has denied, will have crossed over to the 
very position, now occupied by him whose 
opinions they have combated. 

I take the true question which lies at the bot- 
tom of this subject to be the following. To what 
extent may, and should, personal comfort, erpe- 
cially a0 far as it is dependent on pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, influence a young Christian in dir 
choice of a profession, or a minister of the gospe] 
in respect to entering upon any field which may 
present iteelf? In the complete answer to this 
question may, we think, be found the cream of 
the matter—nay—the solution of the difficulty. 
For “ money anewereth gl] things,” aqd bes 
much more to do than many seem to suspect, 





The very ‘one of those letters is all 


ces have done their best to render the life of the 
writer a dreary and comfortless way,—toleral/e 


It is likewise evident that those who write 


fulness and spirituality of.a minister, and con- 
sequently with his success in his high calling. 
The answer to this question will also enlighten 
us as to what a mercenary spirit is—as appliod 
to one about to choose a profession, to a candi- 
date for the holy office, or to one who has already 
addressed himself to the work. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, I begin to fear lest 


| I shall sadly fail to accomplish what I had in 


view at the outset, viz :--the working out of a 
full answer to the above problem. So many 
nico points of Vital corsequence to the result aro 
to be touched upon, that justice cannot be done 
them all, within the limited amount of time, 
and, I suppose, of space in your columns, which 
are at my dispoeal. However, | will do my best. 


*M+ 
WESTERN COLLEGE SOCIBTY. ee 


A Public Meeting in behalf of this Society 
was held in the New Music Hall, Boston, on 
Wednesday the 25th inst. William Ropes, Keq., 
of Boston presided, and the meeting was epened 
with prayer by Rev. A. Poters, D.D., of Wil- 
liamstown, Mags. 
The following facts in reference to the Society 
were presented by tho Socretary, Rov. Theron 
Baldwin. 

FACTS TO BE PONDERED, 
1. Society Organized in 1843. Object—to afford 
assistance to Collegiate ays Theological Lnstitu- 
tions at the West, 
2. Receipts for the first nine years, including 
some $50,000 contributed specitically for the pur- 
poses of endowment, $216,318 33 ; annual average, 
$24,035 37; a sull larger amount in addition raised 
atthe West. 

3. Institutions aided :—(1) Western Reserve 
College; (2) Lane Theological Seminary; (3) 
Marietta College; (4) Wabash College; (5) Ll- 
linois College ; (6) Wittenberg College, Springtield, 
Ohio; (7) Knox College, lil.; (8) Beloit College, 
Wis.; (9) lowa College, Davenport, lowa; (10) 
Seminary of the German Evangelical Conference of 
the West, Missouri; (11) Collegiate Department 
of Tualatin Academy, Uregon. 

4. Institations which have ceased to need the 
aid of the Society :—Western Reserve College and 
Lane Theological Seminary. Some $3,500 each, 
applied to Marietta and Wittenberg Colleges, in 
addition to what has already been done for them, 
would be sufficient to bring them to a similar point, 
aud this would make four institutions placed be- 
yond the need of aid. 

5. Revivals of religion in the Institutions aided, 
frequent and powerful. Hopeful conversions in 
collegiate and preparatory departments, probably 
not less than 700. From one-fourth to one-half of 
all who enter the ministry from Western institu- 
tions, believed to be the subjects of College 


on Ee . : ; revivals, 

These coincidences, in my view, aro too slight] 6, Proffered aid: A benevolent merchant of 
and imperfect, to support the newly-proposed | Providence, R. 1., has recently offered to be one of 
theory. H.D. 8. twenty individuals to give to the Society $1,000 

Sa during the current year, or one of the same number 


to give $1,000 annually, for five years. Most en- 
viable will be the privilege of the twenty who shall 
have the pecuniary ability and the heart to perform 
so noble a service to the cause of Christian learn- 
ing at the West. Who, in the present assembly, 
will avail themselves of this privilege ? 

The Meeting was addressed by Rev. J. M. 
Sturtevant, D. D, President of Illinois College. 

Dr. S. expressed his diffidence at standing in 
the line of succession of the illustrious names 
which have adorned this anniversary in former 
years, and threw himeelf upon the indulgence of 
the audience-——but said he trusted he had one 
qualification fur addressing them, viz : the power 
of speaking from experience, the department of 
effort occupied by the Society being the field in 
which the Jabors of his life had been employed. 

He remarked that the object of all our great 
associations fur Home Evangelization is to ex- 
tend the Jistifu'ions of Protestantism wherever our 
population spreads itsolf, thet this problem has 
been exciting the eolicitude and calling forth the 
activity of the pious from the very first settle- 
ment of this country, and that the problem is 
exactly the same now as in the days of our 
fathers, only that we have to apply the solution 
on a scale infinitely enlarged. That he was un- 
willing to admit that there is any portion of our 
country which cannot be reached by those in- 
stitutions, and that he deprecated all influences 
which should tend for a moment to lure away 
attention from this great central conception of 
our work. 

This Society is confined in its operations to a 
single department of this work--the fostering 
of Collegiate and Theological Institutions. It 
is not necessary befure a New England audienve 
to go into an argument to prove the utility of 
Colleges, but it might not be eo readily admitted 
that they ought to be founded in the infancy of 
society. It was argued ecepecially from the ex- 
perience of New Eoagland that Colleges owe 
their salutary power over society greatly to 
their early foundation and progressive growth 
through the early periods of a community, and 
that if they are not founded then it is hardly 
possible to incorporate them with the social edi- 
fice after warda. 

Efforts to found Colleges will always result 
from a Home Missionary enterprise, conducted 
in the true spirit of the fathers of New England. 
The Colleges which we have under the fostering 
care of the Society have all originated from our 
Home Missionary enterprise, and are an essential 
part of it. Our Colleges are not secular but pre- 
eminently religious enterprises, as truly and as 
clearly go as tho educational system of the 
Amorican Board. God has owned them as re 
ligious by the dispensations of his Spirit, the 
exhibitions of God’s saving grace having been 
nowhere brighter than in the Colleges which 
his people have founded ia this country and 
dedicated to his glory. 

There are no religious enterprises in the Now 
States, in respect to which, aid from abroad is 
so needful and indispensable as the fouvding of 
Colleges, and there is peculiar appropriateness 
in our granting it, and those who are devoting 
their lives to the work have peculiar claims upon 
our sympathy and assistance. This claim is 
either in the present or in prospect one of great 
extent. It is limited only by the limite of 
American emigration, and that is limited only 
by the size of our planet. ; 

This is a work not only of great magnitude 
but of great difficulty. Other nations have sub- 
dued the wilderness in their early and rade peri- 
ods. We cannot affurd to have any rade period, 
but must maintain the bighest style of civilization 
while we dwell on the borders of savage life and 
subdue the wilderness. This is verygdifficult ; 
our cirqumstances tend relatively to elevate the 
material and mechanical and to depress the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual. ‘This is at ono the 
cause of the slow growth of Colleges in the new 
States, and of many difficulties in obtaining for 
them the requisite material aid. 

How then shall this great interest be appro- 
priately represented to the American churches 
and people? We havo already sufficient ex- 
perience of the ill effects of intrusting it to be 
represented by such individual 2 
may chance to arise in the new States, and 
may be assumed that it will fall under the con- 
trol of ceclesiastical bodies or be represented to 
the cburches by @ volantary association like 
this, There are strong reasons sgainst the 
former of theso two arrangements,--that it will 
give too much prominense and importance to 
ecclesiastical bodics,—that it will poison the 
characters of ministers and private Christians 
with the epirit of sect and be unfavorable to a 
comprehensive love of truth and an enlarged 
charity, and that institutions under eee 9 
control will be leas respected and less loved by 
the great mass of the people. 
one argued that this Society a Oe 
be fostered and rendered greatly more r - 
as a means of counteracting these evil ten 9 
and thet a voluntary association 1s after al o" j 
more likely to be efficient than any ecolosiastica 











not merely with the comfort, but with the use 


ssociation--that this is proved by the past 
history of voluntary ammooistions in this country 
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and by the spirit and tendencies of the age. 
That we need a society to have care for this 
great interest which shall be conducted with 
wise and patient forethought of the distant 
future, that will plant an acorn and wait for the 
oak to grow though its shadow shall only fall on 
the graves of the men that planted it. 

It is not necessary to look to the distant future 
for the results of this Society. They are already 
visible in the past and the present, the tide of 
public feeling and interest turned in favor of col- 
legiate education in the new States; a group of 
institutions which at its, organization were em- 
barrassed and depressed brought out into greatly 
increased efficiency and usefulness, two of them 
already placed on an independent footing, other 
new enterprises of great promise fostered and 
encouraged, and the hearts of those laboring in 
this cause cheered and strengthened—these at 
least are among the already visible fruits of this 
Society’s existence. 

The conception on which the Society rests is 
one of great dignity and grandeur. It is to 
carry the facilities of liberal learning into every 
wilderness where Americans emigrate. It is 
essentially an American conception, and it is one 

o which every American heart should respond. 
inch a Society is as appropriate to American 
‘@estiny as the Legion was to Roman. 
"= The services were concluded with the singing 
ey f the Doxology, and the Apostolic benediction 
pronounced by Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
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Tue Central Committee, appointed by the 
Congregational Convention at Aibany in Sep- 
tember last, “‘to receive and distribute the fund 
of $50,000 for the erection of church edifices at 
the West,” hereby give @otice that if the several 
collecting commitiees in the different States are 
prompt in forwarding to them the monies report- 
ed as pledged tothe fund, they will be warranted 
in making the apportionment, as directed by the 
Convention, on the Ist of July next. The sums 
to be distributed to the several States are as fol- 
lows: 


To the State of Ohio, . 8000 dollars. 
- “of Michigan, 8000“ 
” “of Wisconsin, 8000. 
" «of Iowa, 8000 =“ 
” “of Indiana, . 3000 
“ « of Illinois, . 8000“ 
ss bes of Missouri, aa * 
“Territory of Minnesota, 4000 “ 


Theee sums will be paid by the Central Com- 
mittee, through their Treasurer, Mr. 8S. B. Chit- 
tenden, to the several State Committees appoint- 
ed according to the Plan of the Albany Conven- 
tion, on the receipt of the proper vouchers of 
their authority from such committees. The 
mode in which the committees are to be ap- 
pointed is specified, as follows, in Article VI. of 
the Plan : 

VI. After the money has been apportioned, and 
before it is paid over, the General Congregational 
body, where one exists, in each of the foregoing 
States and Territories, shall appoint a committee 
of five, two of whom shall be laymen, to receive 
the sum apportioned to the State or Territory. Or, 
in those States whero there is no general body dis- 
tinctively Congregational, the State Committee pro- 
vided for in Article ILI., shall call a Convention of the 
Pastors and Stated Supplies of the Congregational 

_ churches in such States respectively, with one lay 
delegate from each church, who shall choose a 
committee as aforesaid, to receive and appropriate 
the money apportioned to the State. 

The vouchers forwarded to the Central Com- 
mittee, certifying to the appointment of any 
State Committee, must be signed in each case 
by the mpderator and clerk of the General Asso- 
ciation or Convention convened as above; and 
authority to draw upon the Treasurer for the 
sum apportioned to each State will be given to 
its committee after such vouchers have been re- 
ceived and approved by the Central Committee. 

By order of the Committee, 
H. C. Bowen, Chairman. 
N. H. Ecc eston, Secretary. 


TESTIMONIES ON THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF 
SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


The first of these articles communicated by an 
esteemed Pastor of a Congregational Church in 
Ohio, appears in our present issue. The series 
has been in our hands for some time past, but 
has been kept back from our readers by the 
pressure attendant on the season of anniver- 
saries. We admit the discussion to our columns. 
contrary to a purpose expressed some months 
ago; for we are now convinced that in some 
parts at least cf our extended field of circulation, 
there is a necessity for a new exhibition of the 
principles bearing on the question of “ fellowship 
with slavery” and of fellowship with churches in 
the slave-holding states. 

In this first article, J. B. W. confines himself 
to the task of exhibiting “ the views of ecclesias- 
tical bodies and influential Christian ministers, 
on the subject of communion with slaveholders ;” 
but in the performance of that task, he makes 
an incidental attempt to convict this journal of 
a gross inconsistency on the same subject. In 
order to vindicate ourselves from the discredit of 
the inconsistency imputed to us, it is only neces- 
sary for us to point out and illustrate a distinc- 
tion which he overlooks, but which in our most 
deliberate and often reconsidered judgment, is 
every way important. The difference between 
us and J. B. W. lies chiefly in the fact that we 
regard while he studiously disregards the dis- 
tinction referred to. 

A little examination of tho testimonies cited 
by our friend from the proceedings of public 
bodies and from the writings of individuals, will 
suggest an easy distribution of them into distinct 
classes. Taking them as they are given, without 
any reference at present to the question whether 
any of them are misquoted, we find that they 
differ from each other as follows. 

I. There are certain testimonies in which 
slavery and slave-holding are assumed to be one and 
the game thing, and which therefore demand that all 
slave-holders, simply as such, being guilty of the 
sin of slavery, shall be excluded from Christian fel- 
lowship without inquiring what use they have made 
or are making of the power with which the laws 
invest them. Of this class, we have the following 
instances. 

1. The testimony of the Synod of Cincinnati, 
in 1831, pronounces “ slave-holding,” without 
qualification or exception, ‘to be a heinous sin 
and scandal, calling like other sins for the dis- 
cipline of the church.” Accordingly in 1835, 
they denied to a certain minister the privilege of 
laboring within their bounds—not because any 
spegific act of oppression had been proved or 
charged against him—but only and simply 
“ because h@was a slave-holder.” 

2. The Presbytery of Indianapolis gives a 
similar testimony. , 

3. The Congregational and Presbyterian Con- 
vention of Wisconsin has declared “ non-fellow- 
ship with slave-holders,”—although we must 
confess that the resolution quoted by J. B. W. 
in confirmation of his statement, is hardly up to 
that mark if strictly interpreted. Slavery is, no 
doubt, “a sin of such magnitude, that all who 
practice it, or knowingly promote it,” are proper 
subjects of church-censure. Yet it is supposable 
that in regard to a certain brother who is un- 
questionably the owner of a slave and is there- 
fore a elave-holder, the question may fairly be 
raised whether he practices slavery, or knowingly 
promotes it, or is at all guilty of the sin of 
slavery. 

4. The quotation from Dr. Bacon commits 
him to the same view—whether justly or not is 
@ question which will be considered in the 
sequel of these remarks. 

-§. The reference made by Mr. Barnes to the 
method adopted by the Society of Friends, seems 
to imply that he too has professed a readiness to 
exclude slave-holders from Christian fellowship, 
indiscriminately, and without proving against 
them in each individual case any specific acts of 
oppression or injustice. With the exception of 
that reference, his language, so far as it is 
quoted, can hardly be construed to mean that 
the churches, in attempting to “ remove slavery 

from their éwn body,” and “ to free themselves 
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from all connection with the evil,” must begin 
by assuming-that slavery and slaveholding are 
the same thing, and that all slave-holders, 
simply as such, are to be excluded from fellow- 
ship without any other charge or specification. 
What Mr. Barnes really means by those phrases, 
is not material to our present purpose. 

Il. But the testimonies cited by J. B. W. are 
not all of this description. There are other 
quotations which testify in form against the system 
of slavery as an arrangement instituted by. the 
laws, and against all who by any specific acts of 
theirs partake in the wickedness legalized and es- 
tablished by that system. 

1. Of this description is the testimony given 
by the Synod of tho Western Reserve in 1849, 
quoted by J. B. W. as follows. “It is difficult, 
even in the judgment of charity which hopeth 
all things, to believe that Christians, and espe- 
cially Christian ministers, in this enlightened 
age, can cling to and attempt to justify a system 
of oppression and wickedness so appalling as Am- 
erican Slavery; but admitting such to be Chris- 
tians, it is our duty to bear witness against their 
sin, [viz. the sin of clinging tg and attempting to 
justify a system of oppression and wickedness, | 
and have no fellowship with it.” 

2. The Presbytery of Ottawa, in like manner, 
condemns a specific and unequivocal sort of 
wickedness, that of which all persons are guilty 
who “ hold and treat men as property.” 

3. So of the resolutions adopted in @ conven- 
tion of Presbyterians and Congregationalists at 
Chicago in 1847. ‘The first of those resolutions 
speaks, entirely and exclusively, concerning 
“the system of domestic slavery.” The second 
written by J. B. W. does indeed expressly con- 
found slavery with slave-holding, as if the two 
ideas were identically one ; but when it comes to 
the point of defining exactly who the sinners are 
that should be-excluded on account of their con- 
nection with slavery, it describes them by the 
phrase “those holdiag and treating men as pro- 
perty.” Our friend is careful to say that the 
first of those resolutions was written by Dr. 
Bacon and moved by him at the meeting of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in 1845. 
He might have introduced into the Chicago Con- 
vention another resolution from the series offered 
by Dr. B. at the same meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Board. The resolution most to the 
purpose which J. B. W. had at heart was the 
following : 

Resolved, That the master who buys and sells 
human beings, as merchandise, for gain—who does 
not recognize in respect to his servants the Divine 
sanctity of their relations as husbands and wives, 
and as parents and children—who permits them to 
live and die in ignorance of God and of God’s word 
—who does not render to his servants that which 
is jast and equal—or who refuses to recognize, 
heartily and practically, their dignity and worth as 
reasonable and immortal beings for whom Christ 
has died—does not give satisfactory evidence of 
being born of God or having the Spirit of Christ.” 

If we do not much deceive ourselves, the dis- 
tinction between these two sorts of testimony 
against slavery is wholly intelligible, and 
having been thus pointed out, will be readily re- 
cognized by every reader. Yet this distinction is 
entirely disregarded by J. B. W. In consequence 
of disregarding it, he falls into serious mistakes 
and consequent misrepresentations. 

For example, he tells us ‘“‘ The General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut voted that s1.avEHOLDING 
‘should be treated by all the churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as an immorality inconsistent 
with the profession of the Christian religion.’ ” 
And he refers us to his former article for evi- 
dence that the Congregational Convention of Ver- 
mont and other associations in New England 
have pronounced their opinion in the same way. 





But if he will now turn to his former article he 
will sce that the “immorality inconsistent with 
the profession of the,Christian religion,” against 
which the General Association of Connecticut 
have testified, is not “‘ slave-holding” simply, but 
something much more definite. ‘To buy and 
sell human beings, and to hold and treat them 
as merchandise; or to treat servants, free or 
bond, inconsistently with the fact that they are 
intelligent and voluntary beings made in the 
image of God”—this is the immorality. So the 
Vermont Convention testify not against slave- 
holders simply, but against those who “ extort 
the involuntary and unrequited services of their 
fellow men”—a sin, be it remembered, which 
may be committed by the master of an appren- 
tice, or even by the father of a minor, as really 
as by the owner of a slave. 

It isin consequenve of overlooking this dis- 
tinction between two different classes of opinions, 
that J. B. W. has been led into another very 
gross mistake. He quotes from Dr. Bacon, as 
follows. ‘If at tho approaching session of the 
General Assembly, that body” [in 1847] ‘shall 
neglect to take some efficiont measures for the 
removal of the great scandal which for some 
twenty years has beén continually growing,” &c. 
What is “the great ecandal,” here spoken of ? 
If J. B. W. will re-examine the context from 
which he has made the quotation, he will see 
what an act of misrepresentation he has uncon- 
sciously committed. The purpose for which he 
makes the quotation is to show that Dr. B. at 
that time imputed it to the Southern churches 
as a sin that they did not excommunicate men 
for being slave-holders simply ; and that he pro- 
nounced it “a scandal which for some twenty 
years had been continually growing till it had 
become offensive to the moral sense of Christen- 
dom.” But the fact is that Dr. B. in the passage 
from which that quotation is made, was saying 
a very different thing. Hoe was reminding the 
Southern churches that they were charged by 
common fame not merely with the negligence of 
admitting slave-holders to communion, but with 
the far grosser delinquency of permitting slave- 
holders in their communion to practice, unre- 
buked, certain definite specifications of oppres- 
sion. See Bacon on Slavery, pp. 218-225. 

We are not anxious at present, after these il- 
lustrations of the fallacy by which J. B. W. has 
been misguided, to vindicate The Independent 
from his imputation of inconsistency. Nor need 
we argue the question whether our use of the 
words ‘“slave-holder,” “slave-owner,” &c, or 
his use of the same words, is equivocal and fal- 
lacious. That question will probably receive 
some further illustration before the series of 
communications which we have in hand shall be 
completed. 

Yet we cannot dismiss this collection of testi- 
monies from public bodies, without asking how 
it happened that our friend omits entirely the 
testimony given by the New School Assembly in 
1850. That Geheral Assembly declared ex- 
pressly 

“That the holding our fellow-men in the con- 
dition of slavery, except in those cases where it is 
unavoidable, by the laws of the State, the obliga- 
tions of guardianship, or the demands of humanity, 
is an OFFENSE, in the proper import of that term 
as used in the Book of Discipline, Chap. i., Sec. 3, 
and should be regarded and treated in the same man- 
ner as other offenses.” 

In other words it is the solemn declaration of 
the supreme judicature of New School Presby- 
terianism that s/ave-holding is an offense to be 
visited with ‘church censures, except in certain 
exceptional cases, of which the proper tribunals 
are to judge. One would think that this might 
be satisfactory, and that J. B. W. would have 
given it a conspicuous place in his cutena of tes- 
timonies. Why is it unsatisfactory? Has it 
any other defect than that of not condemning 
slave-holders indiscriminately? . Are we to un- 
derstand that no testimony can be satisfactory 
which admits the possibility of exceptional 
cases ? 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HERALD. 


We welcome this representative, if we may 80 
call it, of Northwestern Congregationalism, with 
the heartiest wishes for its success. The editors 
and the printers do their part well. We expect 
to find it of great value to ourselves for its vivid 
exhibition of opinions, movements and feelings 
in the churches of the great Northwest. 


Berne..—Mr. Wheelock Nye Harvey, late of 
the Union Theological Seminary of this city, was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church and 
society of Bethel, Conn., on the 18th of May, by 
the coneociation of Fairfield East. An eloquent 
discourse was preached by Rev. George B, Cheever, 
D.D., of this city. Com. 








A WORD WITH THE TRIBUNE. 


The Tribune makes the following criticism 
upon one sentiment in our remarks at the Anti- 
Slavery meeting, at which Mr. Garrison pre- 
sided. . 

“ The passage wo demur to is as follows: 

“ ‘My earnest desire is that Slavery may be destroyed 
by the manifest power of Christianity. If it were given 
me to choose whether it should be destroyed in fifty 
years, by selfish commercial infi , or standing for 
seventy-five years, be then the spirit and trophy of 
Christ, I had rather let it linger twenty-five years more, 
that God may be honored and not mammon, in the de- 
struction of it.’ 

“ Now, as far as this passage indicates a prefer- 
ence that the Abolition of Slavery should be im- 
pelled by Principle rather than Interest, Philan- 
thropy rather than Selfishness, Christianity rather 
than Mammon, we heartily agree with it; but if 
we were required to decide whether Slavery should 
cease in 1860 through secular and selfish influence, 
or in 1885 through the influence of Christianity, 
we should hesitate, ponder, and wish to ‘take the 
sense’ of those in bondage before agreeing to the 
twenty-five years’ postponement for the glory of 
Christianity. If they were willing to endure the 
lash, the coffe and the auction-block for another 
generation—to have mere infants sold from the 
mothers’ breasts and daughters marketed for shame 
—till 1885, in order that Christianity might reap 
the glory of its overthrow, wby then we would 
think about it. Nay, we would still wish to inter- 
rogate Christianity herself, and learn whether she 
would prefer to have the abominations and cruelties 
inseparable from the ownership of man by man 
continue a quarter of a century in order that its 
overthrow might redound to her own glory. If she 
would, our estimate of her character would be 
somewhat lower than it has been. Most certainly, 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan would not have 
been improved by a supplementary regret that the 
man who fell among thieves had not lain mangled 
and bleeding half a day longer until some Priest or 
Levite had come along who would have bad com- 
passion on him.” : 

We have attentively read the passage and the 
criticism again and again, and we abide by the 
sentiment and by the form of its expression. If 
The Tribune supposes that by Christ we mean 
Christianity, and by Christianity the organized 
Christian church and its ministry (and only on 
such an understanding is there any relevancy in 
its illustration of the Samaritan), it entirely mis- 
takes our view. 

Our highest and strongest reason for seeking 
justice among men is nd¢ the benefit to men 
themselves, exceedingly strong as that motive is 
and ought to be. We donot join the movement 
party of our times simply because we are in- 
spired by an inward and constitutional benevo- 
lence. Weare conscious of both these motives, 
and of many other collateral ones; but we are 
earnestly conscious of another feeling stronger 
than either, that lives unimpaired when these 
faint—yea, that gives vigor and persistence to 
these feelings when they are discouraged ; and 
that is a strong, personal, enthusiastic love for 
Christ Jesus. 1 regard the movements of the 
world toward justice aud rectitude to be His 
inspirations. 1 believe my own aspiratione, hav- 
ing a base in my natural faculties, to be influ- 
enced and directed by Christ's Spirit. The min- 
gled affection and adoration which [I feel for 
Him is the strongest fecling which I know. 
Whether I will or not, whether it be wise or 
not, whether it be a phantasy or a sober senti- 
ment, the fact is the same nevertheless, that that 
which will give pleasure to Cbrist’s heart and 
bring to my consciousness a smile of gladness on 
his face in behalf of my endeavor, is incalcula- 
bly more to me than any other motive. I would 
work for the slave for his own sake, but J am 
sure that I would work ten times as earnestly 
for the slave for Christ’s sake. 

Iam not ashamed to own that I bear about 
with me an ineffaceable consciousness that I am 
what I am from Christ’s influence upon me. I 
accept the power to do good as His inspiration. 
Life is sacred to me only by my belief that I am 
walking in the scenes of a personal Divine pro- 
vidence. When | drop from these beliefs life 
becomes void, the events of human society mere 
bubbles ; and strifes of hope and fear, of good 
and bad, are useless as the turmoil of the rapids 
above Niagara. Nay, there is more than this; 
there is a heart-swell which no words can ex- 
press. There is a sense of the sweet grandeur 
of love, a sense of gracious pity, of patient con- 
descension, of cntirg and transcendent excellence 
in Christ, that re me feel how utterly true 
was the impassioned language of David, “ Whom 
have Tin heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee.” ‘“ My heart and 
my flesh cry out for God.” 

Who has not felt at times that the love he 
bore to a mother; or, when in the earliest dream 
of love he plead with abashed face before a 
maiden heart—the maiden now wife and ma- 
tron ; or for his child, imperiled, peradventure 
entering the pass of death, and you, the father, 
pleading before God that it may live, and saying 
with a contemptuous willingness that your own 
life and every earthly good was less to you than 
the life and presence of your child, alas! too 
plainly no longer for time, stricken through with 
eternity ;—who bas not felt in such experience 
that the human soul may receive from a living 
being an influence impossible from secular move- 
ments or the revelations of philanthropy ? 

Now let a stately vision arise of One higher 
than the highest, from whose bosom is derived 
all that is sweet in the ideas of mother, lover, 
wife, child or friend—who is as much more than 
all these as the brand is more than the few 
crackling sparks that fly from it; let such an 
one be thought of, not as the visionary sun of 
creation, not as the diffused life of matter, the 
omnipresent magnetism of the universe, latent, 








or coruscant and auroral, but rather as person- 
al and divinely human, an object of thought, of 
love, of worship, of communion; let one have 
been wont to see in nature nothing but the wri- 
ting out of the thoughts of such an one, and 
associate his own experience and the whole plan 
of human history with the mind of euch an one, 
yea, and look: forward with- yearning to that 
time when the heart, here always in bud, shall 
beneath His heart blossom and yield its fruit— 
let all this be, and one will readily believe that 
the honor and glory of such an one would be 
dearer than all conceivable motives from a lower 
sphere. 

I am abundantly willing, for man’s sake, for 
the slave’s sake, that he should be set free by 
any motives never so base and sordid. As cotton 
and sugar made his chains, I shall not cry if free 
cotton and sugar take them off. But if I am 
asked which I had rather see, a quick emancipa- 
tion that only manifested the power of human 
selfishness overruled for good, or later enfran- 
chisement, which witnessed to the power in the 
bosoms of men of the divine principle, and 
which would direct all thoughtful mipds toward 
God as immediately—and as it were by the un- 
tieing of the knot with his own hands—the lib- 
erator of men, the enemy of bondage, the father 
and defender of humagity,—my answer would 
be again, and ten thourand times, let there be 
such a result as will bring the greatest praise 
around about the sacred head of my Lord and 
my God. 

The only mistake which possibly we made was 
not in the sentiment but in the public utterance 
of a feeling which could be expected to find there 
but little sympathy. Wedonot ask The Tribune 
to accept our views (though we lordially could 
wish it), but only to know that it was not a 
vague and impassioned utterance, and that it 
was a sentiment which did not spring from any 
indifference to the slave, but from a yet greater 
sympathy with Christ Jesus—the slave's only 
hope, my only hope—the Savior of the world. 

* 


ABOUT A NUMBER OF THINGS. 


It was scarcely to be expected that the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin should have escaped per- 
sonal attack. The book itself, by its peculiar 
relation to world-questions, and by intense sym- 
pathy with those feelings which lie deepest in 
the human soul, and which just now are, the 
world over, the most sensitive and energetic, has 
for the moment become the type of the spirtt of 
the age, in its aspiration for Liberty. Never 
was any work a more rightful subject of criti- 
cism. It has been cast into the vast tumult of 
public feeling, as a ship launched upon a stormy 
deep, and it must be beaten upon by waves and 
winds, and there is no occasion of complaint. 








The private character and affairs of an author 


than liberty—that he is better off in Mobile 
than in New York. A comparison such as this 
is like a comparison of value between counter- 
feit bills and the bills of a broken bank. Nei- 
ther of them are good for anything. 

Let us consider the remedy for this state of 
things. 

1. It is not by asserting for the free colored 
man a social equality with the white, while they 
remain as far apart in fact as they generally are. 
An ignorant man is not elevated merely by 
being put alongside of educated men. A rude 
man is no better off by sitting in the same par- 
lor with refined people. To project any class, 
no matter of what complexion or nationality, 
upon another class, unlike them, different in 
habits, tastes and pursuits, is to make both mis- 
erable, and to injure both. 

There is a social law which cannot be eluded. 
If men are cultured, if their moral sentiments 
are ennobled, neither law nor prejudice can keep 
them long from their proper level. But only 
the most absurd violence can long keep a class 
far above the sphere for which they are fitted in 
their own nature. 

That which is needed is, that the African 
should be put on the same footing as the emi- 
grants of all nations. The heavy German, the 
supple, roistering Irishman, the French, the 
cant, when Prof. Stowe was called to the chair va-| Swede, have simply this liberty, to rise without 
cated by Prof. Stuart, a large stone building, erect- obstruction as fast as they are prepared to rise. 
ed for a workshop, was remodeled by the trustees,' Trades are open to them. All thoroughfares 
and converted into a dwelling-house. A portion ere common. They are neither made more of 
of the funds for doing it were borrowed of Prof. nor less, than any others. They are simply al- 
Stowe, for which he holds proper security. The pe their own force, and their own achieve- 
property was, and is, the property of Andover /ments. “They are worth just what their ckill, 
Theological Seminary. Prof. Stowe has no real }and fidelity, and industry, and economy are 
or constructive interest in it; he can live in it| worth. Nothing is subtracted, and nothing 
while a professor at Andover; and should he | added for complexion or language. But it is 
leave that post, could no more sell or control the | not so with the colored man. He has not the 
disposition of it than of the Seminary chapel or | thoroughfares. He must walk when other men 
the Seminary library. So much for the “Stowe | rde—for no reason except that which lies in a 
Cabin.” color. He may not hear preaching when he 

A word upon the pecuniary offerings to Mrs. | ikes. He may not attend lectures or concerts, 
Stowe, in England. It is well known to many |ss may the poorest Pole, the most lousy and 
that Mrs. Stowe has from the first desired to turn | beggarly emigrant peasant. If he can get into 
whatever influence this work might give her, to | the purlieus of a Hall, or the precincts of a Lec- 
the elevation of the African race. The plan/|ture room, he must sneak in like a dog ina 
which has been most in her thoughts has been a | crowd, with a look of unutterable thanks, that 
seminary in which persons of African descent | each man does not kick him. He cannot work 
may be thoroughly educated, not merely in lite- | st sail making. Employers don’t want him; 
rary and scientific courses, but in practical arte, |journeymen and apprentices, themselves half 
by which they might secure and maintain a | ¢hoked with the unmanageable syllables of the 
proper place in society. To the founding of | new language of the adopted country, are scan- 
such an institution she had determined to con- \aees, and perk up, ready to play off on the 
tribute much of her income; and the hope of! poor fellow the very airs and cruelties, from 
securing greater interest for it, was one among | which they themselves have but just escaped. 
the chief reasons for her tour. The generous|S> beggarly human nature demeans itself! 
contributions in money, made to her in Great | The dog that runs yelping from the grip of a bull- 
Britain, are not understood by either party, but | dog, flies upon the poor poodle, with repetitious 
certainly not by Mrs. Stowe, to be for her own | miniature cruelty. Traders don’t want niggers. 
private and personal use, but to be employed for The colored man may‘be honest, sagacious, in- 
the education and elevation of the free colored | ventive, and faithful, but millwrights, and car- 
people of the North. | penters, and blacksmiths,—who all want hon- 

The difficulties in the way of such an enter- | esty, sagacity, ingenuity and fidelity, don’t want 
prise are exceedingly great. A public sentiment them in acolored skin. Nobody will have him for 
among many Christians—whose only conception | alawyer. Nobody is willing to take his medi- 
of duty is to vomit the colored man out of | cinal death-potion, from any but a white man’s 
America as an indigestible mass—will not afford | prescription. 
much of that sympathetic aid without which! Our demands are not extravagant. We ask 
our own academies and colleges find it almost | only and simply that the African slave shall 
impossible to live. Education for the free col-| have the right to grow; and that he should 
ored man is the thing most needed. He can do | stand at that point of the social ecale to which 
nothing without it. Nothing can prevent his his real worth affixes him. 
rising, in due time, with it. | It seems to us, that a direct and a practicable 

We speak of northern prejudices against the | errand for northern philanthropists is developed 
blacks. It is not mere prejudice. Neither in the in these remarks. Let colored men be educated ; 
north nor in the south is there any prejudice let them learn various useful callings; let them 
against the blacks as menials. We love to be become successful husbandmen. Those who go 
served by them. Neither odor nor color repel first must expect to wait and suffer from the re- 
them from our ‘toilet. Dr. Pennington is not | pellencies of custom and caste. But, little by 
allowed in his pastoral visits among the poor, litéle, real worth will work its way. Prejudice 
and sick of his flock, scattered all over New will melt. 

York, to ride in an omnibus by the side of white! Men of large moral nature there are in every 
folks; but if Dr. Pennington was a servant and community. If they see that colored men are 
a coachman, he might sit on the same seat determined ‘to be intelligent, industrious and 
with ladies and gentlemen, and ride unrebuked | economical; if they see that they are unduly 
through Broadway. cir@mstribed, they will begin to utter their sol- 

To marry a black woman would bring down a emm protest, which, always beginning with the 
mob on any man’s head ; but make it adultery, | few, grows steadily clearer, louder, and more au- 
take it out of a lawful and moral relation, and | thoritative, until the passions at length blench, 
put it into the category of disallowed and crimi- | and submit to Justice and Rectitude. 
nal connections, and all prejudice subsides.| The diffusion of knowledge, the establishment 
It is less sinful to break the whole decalogue of schools, patient instruction in Sabbath- 
against the blacks, than to keep one single | schools, the multiplication of churches, of news- 
commandment in their favor. The simple truth papers, and then organized arrangemenjg to edu- 
is this: Men love to have subordinates | cate men for higher callings, and to secure a 
upon whom to exercise authority. Such ser-| field for them,—this course will, little by little, 
vants they easily treat with kindness so long | achieve the work. ° : 
as they stand obviously submissive to them.! Meanwhile, on the other side, it is necessary 
Any attempt at elevation inflames, not the pre- to teach the Christian community some of the 
judice, but the pride of men. In Turkey it is first elements of Christianity—that refinement, 
against the Christian dog; in Europe, until and knowledge, and wealth are not given to us 
within a few years everywhere, and now in| that we may depart out of the bosom of society 
many nations, it is against the Jew. And in the with them, build our solitary castle, far upon 
days of Christ it was the same in the Jew against some cliff, secure from intrusion, there to riot in 
the Gentile. A word from Christ or his apostles, | self-enjoyment ; but that these are sacred trusts 
intimating that the Samaritan or the Gentile | reposed by God in our hands for the service of 
were as dear to God as the seed of Abra-| mankind; and that we are debtors to the poor, 
ham, brought down a shower of argumentative | the untaught, and the vicious, just in the pro- 
stones; just as now a word from the African, as portion in which we ourselves are rich, edu- 
if he had a birthright on earth, as if God ever | cated, and virtuous. It is Mrs. Stowe’s desire to 
looked complacently on him anywhere this side work by such principles and in this directian. 
of Liberiil, as if his chief end were not to be| 2. There is another view of this question, 
the servant of our lowest wants, brings down a with which, we confess, we have no sympathy. 
clamor which springs from the very same spot| It begins with despair, and ends with fantas- 
in the human heart that slung stones and cried | tic presumption. It takes it for granted that 
out for mobs and truculent assaults. | the African can never rise at home, because he 

Now, we are far from saying that the African | is so depressed ; because he never has risen ; and 
is the equal of the white. One bas been long because there is such an obstinate reluctance in 
free and educated, the other has sprung from | the public sympathy. It tells him that laws are 
heathenism and grown up under bondage. We against him, customs are adverse, that business 
found them heathen, we made them slaves. is shut up to him, and that there is nothing to 
When a few, crawling from that depth, emerged hope fromChristianity. . 
to light, we have neither taught them nor ene! But it as#ures him of a paradise if he will 
couraged them to be instructed. We have de-|emigrate. Christianity, so stingy to him here, 
manded that they should be slaves to our lo will bp lavish in Africa. 
ants in the north, just as they had been Now we have not the slightest objection to 
inthe south. Our whole public sentiment hag|any experiment which colored people may 
been virtually one of bondage to the African.’ Ghoose, whether in Liberia, or Jamaica, or New 
We have said agi felt, there shall be no preju- or Jerusalem. We are entirely willing 
dice or injury to you 80 long as you will keep to have Africa lined with colonies. But let us 
yourselves at our feet and perform the menial understand distinctly that it is a free and enter- 
offices of life. But when there has beena claim prising scheme. The liberty of going is not to 
on their behalf for culture, for trades, for repu- be that with which a poor man bolts out of a 
table professions—in short, when they haye,curmudgeon’s door, with the churl’s muscular 
asked for that liberty which is common td ws, | foot him. 
the public mind has been incensed and has We that Christianity has had quite 
scorned the claim. The freedom which we be- enough to bear already in bringing men from 
lieved in was the freedom which should make the missionary institution of slavery, 
the free African to us what the slave African is | . Everett, and others find so much 
to the south. In Georgia he is a slave by law; for admiration of Providence. For 
in New York by public sentiment. He has, to be | to take them by the throat from 
sure, liberty of locomotion; he owns himself, Africa, convertthem at the butt end of a plan- 
owns his own children, owns his scanty earn- tation whip, then when enfranchised, to leave 
ings—may go or stay at his pleasure. It is not them unbefriended, to nestle at the bottom of 
a personal but a functional servitude in the north. | life, untaught, uncared for, but not unkicked,— 
The man is free enough to take from our laws , this in all conscience is enough. But no, our 
and from cur consciences all responsibility for popular Christianity is up and after them again. 
his support. We have cut all those ties of sla- | They are to go back to Fatherland! It tussles 
very which might beget household attachments, | With the unwilling fellows, and protests that if 
and which in the south cast a faint light on the they stay here they shall not have a cramb of 
darkness of the system. | comfort, that they shall be hewers of wood and 

There is some r°->onsidility; there is some drawers of'water—but if they will only go back 
regulation. There is in the very sense of owner- |to Africa, or go to Jamaica, or to the moon— 
ship a sense also of duty, however low and lim- anywhere, so that rich and refined men may not 
ited that sense may be. But give to o servile have to assume the laborious and tedious respon- 
class just enough liberty to release their superi- sibility of educating and elevating a despised 
ors from all sense of responsibility for them, and and hateful class—then, for such relief, with 
let the feeling engendered by power remain, that profuse promises, the Christianity of popular 
invisible, unexpressed, but mighty legislation of men and adulterated public sentiment, holds 
& public sentiment, founded upon pride and pas- out the most charming prospects. 
sion—let it curb the nominally free crowd, but lift, If I will not relieve a beggar at my door, shall 
above them steadily all means of improvement, I be likely to send mercies after him when he 
meet and resist every effort at expansion, and has been clapped into the workhouse * 
hold them down by a repulsive, by an aversive We shall believe more in the desire to do 
sympathy, to the lowest verge of civilized exist- these men goed in Africa, when we see some 
ence, and is it not another slavery? If com- signs of Christian benevolence to them here, 
pared with overt, declarative, systematic slavery, when we hear men pray for them, when we see 
it is in some respects better and in some worse. some tasks of Christian enterprise. But until 
It gives them a certain personal freedom; it schools, and workshops and farms have been a 
leaves to them the stimulus of ambition. But little more thoroughly tried; until we have 
if they sprout under these influences, it comes heard ministers teaching their people the funda- 
down on the tender leaves of growth like bitter mentaleelements of Christian love to the poor 
frosts in May on trees newly blossomed. Dis- and despised; when we have ministers who 
couragement results. With more temptations would dare pray for the liberation of the slave, 
in northern cities than on southern plantations, and who will not walk out into the street to vol- 
it would not be strange if to some t free- unteer personal assistance in sending Wack to the 
dom so crude, so abnormal, that is Wi treodom bottomless abyss of slavery the miserable, trem- 
in any Christian sense, was yet prolific of many bling Henry Long, we shall ‘not be in haste to 
of the vices of slavery. corelade that there is no power in Christiaa tz 

It is from such considerations that many plau- adequate to do the African good in America. 


are by common consent separated from the mer- 
its or demerits of his literary works. It might 
have been hoped, that when the author was 
lady, the propriety of this etiquette, 80 equita- 
bly established throughout the world of letters, 
would at least have lost none of its force. And 
if it was to be violated, we might reasonably 
have expected that the most ostentatiously re- 
spectable and religious journals would not have 
been the first and the most unscrupulous in 
thrusting past the book, at the private relations 
of its author. But, with such an example, we 
do not know that we have anything to be sur- 
prised at in the secular imitations and the gross 
personalities of papers making no pretension’ to 
jiety. 

P We perceive a passage of arms between the 
Syracuse Daily Chronicle and several of its con- 
temporaries, as to the propriety of Mrs. Stowe’s 
purchasing a homestead with the profits of her 
work, instead of employing her money upon the 
slave,—they railing at, and the Chronicle defend- 
ing, the lady. 

But, in fact, no such disposition has been 
made of the avails of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. 
Stowe has not purchased, nor does she own, any 
house or ground whatsoever. . The professors at 
Andover, as a part of their salary, are furnished 
by the Seminary with residences. None being va- 




















sibly infer that slavery is better for the African! But if Christianity has no power to rescue and 





elevate the free colored man in this land, where 
it shines down upon him with perpendicular rays, 
we hope, at least, that men will have enough re- 
spect for our sense, not to ask us to believe that 
the oblique rays of religion stretching far across 
upon Africa will have power to elevate them., 

We respect frankness. If uneasy Christians 
will walk up to the matter and say, it is very 
annoying to patience and sensibility to educate 
these niggers ourselves; but we will give you 
any amount of money to take them off to Africa, 
out of our way, and then with the long guns of 
the Foreign Missionary Society we will pelt 
Christianity at them by the broadside,—we could 
say, at least, that we understood what was 
meant. * 


78 Broapway, May 30, 1853. 
Epitors oF Tue INDEPENDENT :—Dear Sirs,— 
With the inclosed report I received authority 
from Mr. Palmer to value upon him for this ino- 
ble contribution, by Massachusetts, to the 
$50,000 Fund. Mr. Palmer remarks in his note, 
that “ we are expecting something more before 
July, but hardly enough to make the total sum 
$15,000.” 
Yours respectfully, 
S. B. Cuitrenpen, Treasurer. 


Boston, May 26th, 1853. 

8. B. Carrrenpen, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—As a com- 
mittee for the State of Massachusetts for the 
Church Edifice Fund, the subscribers now report, 
that they havesent out circulars to four hundred and 
sixty churches in thiscommonwealth. Of this num- 
ber about two hundred and seventy-five have made 
returns ; and we have good reason to believe that 
most of those who have not responded, are either 
destitute of pastors, or in impoverished circum- 
stances, or, what is worse, in division and difficul- 
ties among themselves. 

The receipts now amount to thirteen thousand 
nine hundred and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
three cents (say $13,917.23), including an item of 
$225.83 for interest, which the #ffids have been 
made to earn while in our hands. For this amount 
you are at liberty to draw at one day’s sight of Ju- 
lius A. Palmer. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Beecuer, 
E. Smautey, 
Juuivs A. Pater, 


Committee. 





BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


Boston, May 27th, 1853. 

Dear Breturen :—My account of the Anni- 
versaries here was broken off by necessity in the 
midst of the address of Rev. Mr. Revel, Modera- 
tor of the Synod of the Waldenses. The address 
was an able one, as I need not say. Many of 
your readers who had the pleasure of hearing 
him a few days ago at Metropolitan Hall, can 
testify to his interesting and able character as a 
speaker. The statistics of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, as presented alike here 
and in New York, you have already made public 
and therefore there is no need of my adverting 
to them. 

Nor will you expect me to give by any means 
a complete account of the various meetings of 
the week. When it is remembered that the 
number of those meetings is from ten to twenty 
daily, the impossibility of my making or of your 
publishing fuil reports of them will be at once 
apparent. I shall attempt, therefore, only to 
sketch the more important. 

At four o'clock on Tuesday the Pastoral Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the Winter- 
street Church, a meeting which proved to be its 
last. But of this more in another place. The 
sermon of the occasion was preached by Professor 
Phelps of Andover, and proved him to be not 
only one able to grace the professor's chair but 
also one capable of showing by his own practical 
example what a preacher of the gospel should 
be. All honor to Andover that from the begin- 
ning until now, and never more truly than now, 
those who have filled her chairs of instruction 
have combined with the amplest learning the 
most wakeful and practical activity, that while 
familiar with all the lore of the Fathers they 
have not been insensible of the age in which 
themselves were called to live, and that while 
skilled in all the philosophies of the schools they 
have in their own persons illustrated so effect- 
ively the practical power of the doctrines thoy 
have been set to teach. The discourse of Prof. 
Phelps was based upon the 55th chapter of 
Isaiah, 10th and 11th verses. “ For as the rain 
cometh down, &c., so shall my word be,” &c., 
&e. The preacher opened his subject at the 
outset with the declaration that the world was 
to be converted by the instrumentality of preach- 
ing as certainly as the earth was made fruitful 
by the falling rain and dew. He then proceed- 
ed to argue this truth—first, from the corre- 
spondence between moral laws, as illustrated in 
the preaching of the Gospel, and the laws of 
nature: secondly, from the fact that the pur- 
pose of God as to the world’s redemption acts by 
means and in results not contemplated by any 
human wisdom. Preaching is a peculiar agency. 
The pulpit in distinction from altars, sacrifices 
and ceremonies, characterizes God's plan of re- 
demption. Thirdly, the preacher argued .the 
sovereign purpose of God in the Gospel is seen 
in the fact that the visible evidence of its accom- 
plishment is such as no human vision could have 
anticipated. The truth is found to produce good 
results when not looked for. Fourthly, the pur- 
pose of God is manifest in the inefficacy of all 
human plans to defeat the aim of the Gospel. 
Fifthly, the purpose of God is often accomplished 
invisibly. ..Finally, the sovereign will of God in 
the Gospel is discoverable in the great good 





ministers and laymen met in the chapel of the 
Old South Church, to consider the expediency of 
forming the new Congregational organization. 
The plan presented the day before to the Pas- 
toral Association, was brought forward by Rev. 
Parsons Cooke. It proposed the formation of a 
At eleven o’clock the officers previously on the | society to be called “ The United States Congre- 
platform gave way to those of the Boston Sea-| gational Library Association.” Originally it was 
men's Friend Society. Among other iteme of in- | designed to call it the “ American Congroga- 
terest, the managers had the pleasure of report- | tional Union.” And even after that name had 
ing the erection during the last year of a new | been formally taken by the society located in 
Sailor's Home, and the purchase of a new Ma- | New York, some here were quite indispoted to 
riner’s church. The Home is considered a| relinquish it, as it seemed to give New York a 
model of its kind. I had the pleasure, under Congregational importance, which they felt be- 
the escort of Mr. Secretary Loomis, of your city, | longed to Boston. And it could not but be 
of visiting the Home, and sitting down to dinner | grievous to the flesh, and even to the spirit, to 
with hardy, and well-clad, and gentlemanly sea- | be obliged to acknowledge that the point of cen- 
men, from I know not how many different parts | tral influence for Congregationalism is no longer 
of the globe. I found myself associated, too, at in New England. But the brethren were ena- 
that sailor’s table with many Who wore the white | bled shortly to see the truth, and to fall in with 
cravat, their wives and daughters; and learned it. A member of the Board of Managers of the 
that it is quite the custom with many of the | Union was present, and being called upon, ex- 
clergy in the vicinity of Boston, to make the | plained the character and objects of that assoait 
Sailor's Home their home, when making tempo- | ation, and defended it from all charges of being 


addressed the meeting in a written discourse in 
behalf of the Society for the promotion of Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the West. 
Tt was an address which only one who had lived 
at the East and at the West, and knew, as Pres. 
S. did, whereof he affirmed, could make. 





rary visits to the city. 


The addresses at this meeting were mado by 
Rev. J. H. Towne, of Lowell, and Rev. T'. L. Cuy- 
ler, of Trenton. Of the first, it is enough to say, 
that if the sailors are a rough set of mon, they 


It was a most conclusive, as well as elegant argu- 
ment, in behalf of a much abused and much ex- 
posed class of our fellow-creatures. 

The American Tract Society held its anniver- | 
sary on Wednesday evening, Bishop Eastburn 
in the chair. The bishop made a brief address, | 
and the usual report of the secretary was read, 
after which Rev. Mr. Rauschenbush, of New 
York, Rev. Mr. Kirk, of this city, and Rev. Mr. 
Oncken, of Germany, made addresses in behalf of 
the society. But I need not speak of this mect- | 
ing any further. The operations of the Tract’! 
Society, by means of its own numerous publica- 


‘| tions, are not unknown to any. | 


I pass by, too, the meeting of the New En- 
gland Female Moral Reform Society, simply re- | 
cording the fact, which speaks for itself, that the | 
Temporary Home connected with this society, | 
has received during the year 237 females, and | 
that the Stranger’s Retreat has received $70 in- 
mates during the year; while in the same time | 
1437 families have been supplied with domestics, | 
and 1577 persons have found places through the | 
instrumentality of the society. 

A Temperance Meeting was held at the same 
hour with that of the Tract Society, which, not 
having the power of being present in two places | 
at the same time, | did not attend. From abun- | 
dant testimony, however, from those who were | 
present, I know that Rev. E. H. Chapin, of your | 
city, surprised many and delighted all by his 


of effective interest. 


The various Anti-Slavery Societies held meet- 
ings more or less frequently during the week, at 
which, as might be expected, some of the best 
speaking was heard. There are multitudes in 
old Massachusetts yet who have not so far “ con- 


and labor with unflagging zeal for the coming of 
the day of freedom. It did one good to find that 
the expression of feeling on’ this subject was not 
confined to the distinctively Anti-elavery plat- 
forms, and to hear such men as Messrs. Stone and 
Wolcott speak out as they did in regard to the 
giant evil of our land, while adyocating the 
claims of Home Missions. 

The American Unitarian Association had a pub- 





fervid eloquence, and that the meeting was one | 


quered their prejudices,” but that their hearts | 


revolt as sternly as ever against the unspeakable with exercises devotional and instructive. 
enormities of slavery, and who are ready to pray | 


& local or sectional organization. “)@h@ progress 
of debate and mutual rating 
the fact, that there would be no necessary 


between the Union already established at New 
York, arff the society proposed now to be formed. 


had pronounced in their behalf the smoothest and | While it was seen that New York was the ap- 
most highly polished address of the entire week. | propriate center of an active movement, contem- 


plating the whole country as its field of opera- 
tion, it was equally plain that there was no place 


‘like the capital of New England for a collection 


of the historic documents of Congregationalism. 
The name of the new association was, therefore, 
modified, by dropping the prefix ‘‘ United States,” 
and left to read “ The Congregational Library 
Association,” and under this name a society was 
at once formed. : 

Immediately afterwards the Pastoral Union 
met, and a motion to dissolve that society was at 
once passed, without debate, and without oppo- 
sition. The Pastoral Association accordingly 
died. Peace to its ashes. It had long outlived 
its usefulness. OpsERVER. 

Burravo, Thursday, May 27. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

A week has now passed sinee the meeting of 
the Assembly, and yet some topics deemed of 
great importance by the Commissioners present, 
are still to be brought forward for discussion. 
The readers of The Indspendent will feel little in- 
terest in a full detail of all the proceedings, and 
your correspondent docs not propose to inflict 
upon them any tedious minutlw. A general 
survey of the doings, and an attempt to skotch 
prominent points connected with the great topics 
of debate, is all for which he can ask a space in 
your columns. It is needful to pass along with 
a mere allusion toa pleasant holiday spent at the 
Falls of Niagara, where many of the members 
gazed for the first timo on one of the most stu- 
| pendous works of God, and where three hun- 





| dred sat down to dinner at the Cataract House— 


| Dr. Cox presiding with his accustomed dignity, 
|and concluding with a speech in his peculiar 
style. On the Sabbath the various pulpite in 
Buffalo were filled by members of Assembly from 
abroad, and the evenings have been occupied 


The debates hitherto have been sufficient to 


|give prominence to those whose personal influ- 


| ence and tact are to determine the action of the 

body. Dr. Cox is at the head of the Committee 
| on Bills and Overtures, and his voice is heard on 
levery topic. Dr. Eddy, also an Ex Moderator, 
| is prominent and zealous in many matters of in- 
| terest. Mr. Spencer, of Milwaukee, and Mr. 
Spees, of Galena, are the special representatives 

of western feeling and of “young presbytery.” 


lic meeting on Tuesday evening, and a business }jon, Mr. Strong, an eminent lawyer of Phila- 
oe om Thursday 9 og T he — oy delphia, commands the attentiun and profound 
the more important of the two, inasmuch a8 it| respect of the Assembly, and Mr. Griffith, of 
involved a very able and zealous debate touching Brooklyn, is especially pik coh in some move- 
— see sna nape of yey | ments respecting church extension and ministe- 
e directors of the iation distinctly | rial education. 
avowed in its behalf a belief in the supernatural | aaagoncnione 
origin of Christ, and the miraculous character of 
the system of redemption. Upon this the ques- 
tion was raised by the members of the Parker 
wing, the extreme left of Unitarianism, whether 
the directors had any authority to lay down suth 
a basis of belief, and make the acceptance of such 
a creed essential to good standing in the body. 
The matter was discussed with no little zeal by 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH OTHER BODIES. 

Reports have been received from the delegates 
of this Assembly ; the only one requiring special 
notice is that of Dr. Hatfield, who was last year 
sent to Connecticut. After detailing the facts 
which he recited to the General Association 
there, he took occasion to comment with great 
| severity on the course pursued by the delegate 
|of the General Association of New York to tho 


the ablest men on both sides; and, finally, by a 
large vote, the platform ef the directors was in- 
dorsed. And Mr. Parker, with his tail, were de- 
liberately pronounced to be infidels. So our /i- 
beral brethren exercise their liberality with some 
qualifications; and they who have been most 
strenuous against all creeds, begin to find the 


‘same body. No question was raised as to the 
| truth of the statements there presented respect- 
| ing the plan of union and the condition of Con- 
gregational churches in New York ; but the ref- 
erence to these things was characterized as an 
interference ; as “an intensely sectarian act, de- 
signed to weaken a sister denomination, among 


need of them. Let the work go on. whose many and fl »urishing churches they who 
On Thursday morning the American Sunday- | were thus represen ed are scattered in their fee- 
school Union held its anniversary at Music Hall. bleness, and to dra ; off from their pleasant and 
The morning was rainy, but that great hall was | happy relations to the Presbyterian Church, all 
nevertheless full when the hour of meeting 4r-| those who have retained the Congrogational 
rived. The reason of this was that Hon. Rufus | name.” It was also suggested that the continu- 
Choate had been advertised to preside on the 0¢- | ance of such intervention, and a repetition of the 
casion, and as the custom is at Boston, after the attempt to disturb the amicable arrangements 
manner of doing things in England, he was ex- | between this Assembly and the General Associa- 
pected to make an address. Mr. Choate how- | tion of Connecticut, and “to draw away by their 
ever did not make his appearance, and so Mr. | sectarian and divisive efforts a portion of our 
Bishop, who occupied the chair in his stead, was | churches,” would make it andesirable to oon- 
under the unpl t ity of informing the | tinue the correspondence with the General Asso- 
audience that Mr. Choate was unavoidably obli- | ciation of New York. 
ged to deny himself the pleasure of being pre-| jeenort of Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D.D., Delegate to 
sent. The president went on at some length in| General Assoviation of Connecticut, at Danbury, 
his apology and magnified Mr. Choate, consider-) June 15, 1862. 

















which it accomplishes but which is at first un- 
noticed. 

This is but a meagre outline of a discourse 
which was eminently instructive and most hap- 
pily adapted to cheer and encourage the large 
company of toiling, burdened ministers of the 
Gospel to whom it was preached. 

On Tuesday evening the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society held its anniversary. After 
a brief statement of the transactions and con- 
dition of the Society, and the singing of a noble 
‘ede eomposed for the occasion by Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, the evening was given up to two ad- 
dresses. The first was by Rev. Mr. Wolcott of 
Providence and lately of Belchertown. It was 
an elaborate and well considered address, and 
might have been deemed rather too long for the 
occasion t:.ough not for the theme, had not the 
speaker enlivened it and his large audience as 
well by his hearty outbursts against Slavery and 
Intemperance, and his manly and Christian as- 
sertion of the rights of conscience and the im- 
possibility of any ‘finality’ for wrong except in 
its final overthrow. 

He was followed by Rev. Mr. Stone of the 
Park-street Church, in a speech which I shall 
not attempt to report. Suffice it to say that it 
held the undivided and unwearied attention of 


. “| de reminded the Association “ that the fraternal 
ably more than the Sabbath-echool cause. by he relations of the churches in our connection with 
object however was attained. The American those of the consociated churches in Connections, 
Sunday-sch6ol Union had by the use of Mr. | had now subsisted for nearly a century. As tar 
Choate's name succeeded in gathering an audi- | back as the yepr 1766, the Synod of New York and 


‘ . | Philadelphia extended an invitation to their breth- 
ence which its rival the Massachusetts Sabbath- - j, Cenncctiont to unite with them in the ap- 


school Society could not hope to exceed in num- pointment annually of * joint ——. who 
bers, for Music Hall would hold no more. I can | should take measures preserve their common 
not forbear however, to expose the trick by which | heritage from the usurpations of a lordly hier- 


this was accomplished. The plea put in by way "eee y hone had the honor to assure the 
of excuse for Mr. C.’s absence was that the Con- | General Association, thet the eame ae 
ituti i ich he is a member, | ings were still cherish ’ © op y 
ee eee a nepnt sate | on embraced to explain ‘the denominational ac- 
had that v ay t only in the Pema | tion of the last Assembly, and to place in ils true 
when before it mes Cnly a ‘| aspect the esprit du corps so happily pervading our 
But the dishonesty of this plea will be seen when churches at & poms oes hee) pas . 
i i least | spirit of opposition to other branches of the Churc 
vans — _ - sed ne oy a om a Christ, ba®f faithfulness to the immense trust 
Swe Gage Sees Me anaivenenty, ~@ | devolved upon us, &c. It was not out of a desire 
vention was that day to have a morning sessi0P, | +, interfere with our brethren in their work, or to 
and when it is stated further that the Hon. Mr. | draw away their churches and tstnletere Tee os. 
i jon, i t casion was taken to assure the Association i 
ee — a -! a — 4 mg | hard things bad been reported in the last Assem- 
ae aa . eP t | bly, “it was not in reference to such churches as 
pose of attending one of the anniversary meet- | theirs; but that what was said, related to a class 
ings. The fact is Mr. Choate was teased into a of churches in h ... —. and gfe = 
i i | which they would sympathize as as oursely 
— pane te certs SS —_— nay tan j ~causebes of a faith and order very different from 
not believe the managers of the American San-| those which we and our fathers had rejoiced to 
day-echool Union had any sufficient warrant for honor.” It devolved on your delegate to inform, 
announcing at all that Mr. C. would preside at | &c., of the desire for the continuance of the Plan 
their meeting. I speak of this trick because it is | Of Union, and the reasons for re-affirming its ox- 


getting quite too common. The Sunday-school | ttense 





the audience to the last, and was one of the best 
platform addresses which it has been my privi- 
lege ever to hear. The voice, the grace and 
force of gesture, the complete ease and perfect 
self-possession, coupled with just and fearless 
sentiment clothed in language of singular felicity, 
made this address masterly and memorable. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association held 
ite anniversary at another place on the same 
evening. The Association was formed in Janu- 
ary 1852. It has now a library of 1600 volumes 
of unquestionable good character and value. A 
prayer meeting has been held at the rooms of 
the Association at nine o'clock of every Monday 
evening in the year, which has been attended by 
as many as 60 or 70 young men, and several] 
hopeful conversions are counted as the result. 
A course of lectures, or as we should say ser- 
mons, has been delivered also in connection with 
this society during the past winter. The re- 
ceipts of the Association amount to $7000. 
Balance now in the treasury $2000. Members 
600, of whom 100 are members for life. In ad- 
dition to its own proper home work the Agsocia- 
tion has by ite example originated similar asso- 
ciations in many other places in our land. 

After the reading of the Report customary on 
such occasions, Hon. George N. Briggs addressed 
the assembled audience for an hour, in his ele- 
gant and very effective manner, upon the Bibie, 


mmon The conclusion is copied verbatim.) 
Union are not alone in this sin. 


rom the respected members = the 
The proper limits of a letter admonish me to #4 its correspondents generally, 
bring my report to aclose. Passing by all men- | eth ong waned for out Pon 
tion, therefore, of other meetings of anniversary | and assurances of their desire for th 
week, save to say, that they were in no wise de- | - ~~ ae oy pn Ranged eon 
a : , ' + “ 4 
Gclent in to t, os te = oe vt tesies, 4 ame exception should probably be made 
© matter of qpecial & o us as Congrega-| 444 brought to the notice of the Assembly. 
tionalists. I have said already that the late an-| Your delegate = ba’ ant St that + — 
al ting of the Pastoral Association ed | pursued by the delegate from General Assoc 
tobe te iat It has been known melee = rd = pope ted ae — 
have been made for some time past to form in| part, in extending the salutations of bis brethren 
New England a Congregational Library, in which | to the General Association of Connecticut, to re- 
should be garnered up the memorials of our par- “ect with severity on a church with which they 


ticular civil and ecclesiastical polity, for the for- | 2°" 


the way of the formation of such a library. The | 
recent formation of the American Congregation- | ; 


Holding as we do to the grand principle of Non 


al Union, which took place in New York during 
your anniversary week, seems to have put new | 
spirit into the parposes of those hereaboute, who 

are zealous for the honor and memory of the | 
Congregational fathers. Accordingly a meeting 
of the Pastoral Association was called on Tues- 
day last, immediately after the sermon of Prof. 





ing the association, or merging it in another. At 
this meeting a plan for the construction of the 
contemplated society was informally brought for- 
ward, and a proposal was made that the Pastoral 








its value and its claims upon the attention of | 
young men. 

Ua Wednesday mofning at nine o'clock 
Music Hall was well filled and Pres. Sturtevant | 





Association should give place to the new society, | 
if constructed. Without determining the mat- 
ter, the meeting was dissolved. 

The next day a convention of Congregational 


| man are 
Phelps, to consider the practicability of dissolv- | forfere between us and 


Seecigners'ta epeltta'te bodies pelea! snd rel 
ore ‘as applied to reli- 
gious, d i every ecclesiastical body 8 
entitled, competent or not, to determine and prose- 
te its own internal arrangements, and its foreign 
lence, we cannot believe =" _ right, af 

ropriety of any interference from without to 
tarb oa scuibens so long as the laws of God and 
not violated or a ry » = 

from a corresponding y see 

ewe our brethren in Connecti- 
cat, as to an arrangement into which we had mu- 


which we had no wish to disturb, was deemed by 
the de of the Assembly an ingly © 
cious unworthy procedure. It can be cherac 


act, designed to weaken a sister denomina:‘ ion, 
amony whose many —_ 
who were thus represented, are 

feebleness, and to draw off from their pleasant sad 
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happy relations to the Presbyterian churel 
those who have retained the Congregational n 
It is respectfully submitted that the Pls 
Union was not entered into with the General / 
ciation of New York ; that they have nothing 
to do with it; and have shown it by their ref 
to come into the arrangement. If others choo 
avail themselves of it, and neither the Genera 
sembly nor the General Association of Connec 
see fit, or feel disposed, to put an end by a m 
ment to the further continuance of © 
Pian,” it surely concerns not the General Ass 
tion of New York, nor any other Associatl 
Convention, ecclesiastical or otherwise. The 
of Union” is now in full force; and so must re 
until the two contracting parties dissolve it. 
If this kind of intervention is persisted in,— 
General Association of New York continue 
from year to year, to seek a disturbance 0 
amicable ments with anether ecclesia 
body, and to draw away by their sectarian a1 
visive efforts a portion of our churches, as 
presented to a former Assembly (see Minu' 
1851, p. 38); it may suggest an inquiry as | 
continuance of correspondence with a body 
manifests so little regard for the plainest di 
of denominational and @ n courtesy. 


ce Diem 

















hy mantér #ipnificant of foal 
the East, that but one delegate is here from 
England, and that no letters even have yet 
received from the Associations there ? Then 
abused Convention of Wisconsif and the 
ciation of New York have been represe 
Mr. H. W. Beecher, the delegate of the | 
has made a most happy impression, an 
smoothed away some asperities. His sugge 
on the ehurch-erection movements were we 
ceived ; and when he took his leave of th 
sembly, the Moderator, with expressions 
gret that he must withdraw, and of cordial 
pathy with the body from which he came, 
special request that the General Associat 
New York would continue to bo represen: 
future Assemblies. 
DR, JUDD'S HISTORY. 

There does not appear to be unanimity | 
proving this work. It seems that the fir 
tion contained a chapter on slavery, whic 
calculated to give the volume an ill name | 
South ; but it is understood that the secon 
tion, revised and expurgated, will be adap 
a lower latitude. 

Mr. M’Gruder, of Mississippi, stated tha 
his region an order was sent to New Yc 
fifty copies of the work, but when they 
that chapter on slavery they were compel 
suppress the book, as it was doing great inj 
Constitutional Presbyterianism at the Sout! 
the other hand, Mr. Niles, of Wisconsin, v 
the book as it wase—slavery chapter and a 
the impression was not sent abroad that 
were in advance of the Old School branch 
subject of slavery, it would kill the Presby 
Charch in Wisoonsin. You cannot circul 
expurgated odition of this book among the: 
compromise was proposed to circulate one « 
at the North and another at the South. 

A qualified vote of commendation was 
passed. 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN FOR TITE MIN 

This subject was referred to a large com! 
composed of one from cach synod. The: 
sions respecting it showed great diver 
opinions. Very many speakers were disp 
establish at once distinct ecclesiastical | 
which should supersede the Central Ney 
and Philadelphia Education Societies. 
feared that this would be the result, if th 
gregationalists pursued a certain course. 
were disposed to adhere firmly and fully 
existing agencies. The report of the m 
of the committee recommended no imn 
change in the present system ‘of educ 
efforts, but intimations wore given that it 
ere long be re-organized. 

Mr. Spencer, of Milwaukee, remarked t 
hint of reconstruction was pgeznant and 
cant, and asserted of his own knowledg 
sign to enlargo the sphere of tho Collegiat 
ety to take charge of colleges, seminar 
students. To this he was most decide 
posed. Such a plan was emphatically de 
Dr. Eddy, who was familiar with the p 
ings of all the Education Societies, but 
confidently re-asserted by Mr. Spencer. 

The tone of debate implied—first, a gr 
ficiency of candidates for the ministry ; se 
& general impression that tho existing s 
were unable to give sufficient aid at the 
time to needy students; thirdly, a lack o 
dence in the Education Societies, on the 
churches and candidates; and fourthly, 
vious desire to carry tho legislation of th 
byterian Church into educational matter 

Your correspondent did not underst 
what magic process any plan of re-const 
was expected to increase the number of 
dates for the ministry. In respect to the al 
the present societies, Dr. Eddy had never 
& case where aid#had been refused to a 
applicant, and sufficient funds are on h 
every one that is very soon likely to ask 
sistance. |t was urged by some that the ol 
have lost all confidence in the beneficiary 
and will not give unless the whole subjec 
vived and presented in a new light; that 
men are opposed to the existing plan, a 
the profession of the ministry has been de 
by too great a reliance on the sons of tl 

Hon. Mr. Strong replied with much ay 
ateness, that a’ new organization would 
embarrass them in Pennsylvania, for it 
where they are true and sound Presb; 
alone, and where they would find it har 
tinguish between their present agency an 
one. He moreover stated that their clai 
important legacies would be endangere 
abandonment of the Pennsylvania Ed 
Society. 

The design of bringing this whole 
under exclusive denominational control, 
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that the division of the Presbyterian 
bad close connection with similar poin 
mked, “ Can we take the same step, at 
securely There are many rich laymer 
connection who will say to us, If you fol 
example of that Assembly, we shall follc 
aad not you. And will you be sure 
means? We havo not the esprit du corp 
nominational virus, but there is pervad 
ranke a love for God and his cause ab 
love for Presbyterianism. Is it best to |! 
this elementary subject to separate 0 
from other denominations? We are 1 
pared now to decide the question of ecc 
al action and boards.” 

The result of the debate was a recon 
tion of the societies of New York and F 
phis, and the appointment of a comn 
Consider and a plan for minister 
Cation, and repigrt to the next Assembly. 


The Presbytery of Rochester have as 
fased to be represented in either Assem| 
the Oswego Presbytery sent up a commu 
Tefusing to appoint commissioners until 
eral Assembly absolves itself from the 
slavery, by declining fellowship with sl 

churches. 

The next Assembly is to meet at | 
Phia, that place finally being preferre 
Louie, on t of peculiar emerger 
fecting the corporate and chartered exit 
the Church. It has been determined 
ish the sermons of the Moderators sinc 
tision, embracing these by by Drs. Fish 

» Wiener, Eddy, Cox, Hay, Rid 
Iarnes, and Dr. Adams. 

Isend you the names of delegates to 
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happy relations to the Presbyterian 
those who have retained the Congregational name. 
It is respectfully submitted that the Plan of 
Union was not entered into with the General Asso- 
cation of New York ; that they have nothing at all 
to do with it; and have shown it by their refusing 
to come into the arrangement. If others choose to 
avail themselves of it, and neither the General As- 
sembly nor the General Association of Connecticut 
see fit, or feel disposed, to put an end bya mutual 
agreement to the farther continuance of “ the 
Pian,” it surely concerns not the General Associa- 
tion of New York, nor any other nam = 
Convention, ecclesiastical or otherwise. The be 
of Union” is now in full force; and 80 -— remain 
until the two contracting parties dissolve it. . 
If this kind of intervention is persisted in,—if the 


General Association of New York continue thus, | 


fi ear to year, to seek a disturbance of our 
omleakto acrengennente with anether ecclesiastical 


body, and to draw away by their sectarian and di- | which the several synods are entitled for the 


visive efforts a portion of our churches, as was re- 
presented to a former Assembly (see Minutes of 


1851, p. 38); it may suggest an inquiry as tothe | — s 
ccntinnense of correspondence with a body that | Committee, 


manifests so little regard for the plainest dictates 
of denominational and p courtesy. Your 
yitness to the 









ut one delegate is here from” 
England, and that no letters even have yet been 
received from the Asseciations there ? The much-— 
abused Convention of Wisconsin and the Asso- 
ciation of New York have been represented. 
Mr. H. W. Beecher, the delegate of the latter, | 


the East, that b 


has made a most happy impression, and has | 


smoothed away some asperities. His suggestions 
on the ehurch-erection movements were well re- 


ceived ; and when he took his leave of the As-| 


sembly, the Moderator, with expressions of re- 
gret that he must withdraw, and of cordial sym- 
pathy with the body from which he came, made 
special request that the General Association of 
New York would continue to be represented in 
future Assemblies. 

DR. JUDD’S HISTORY. 

There does not appear to be unanimity in ap- 
proving this work. It seems that the first edi- 
tion contained a chapter on slavery, which was 
calculated to give the volume an ill name at the 
South ; but it is understood that the second edi- 


tion, revised and expurgated, will be adapted to | 


a lower latitude. 

Mr. M’Gruder, of Missiesippi, stated that from 
his region an order was sent to New York for 
fifty copies of the work, but when they found 
that chapter on slavery they were compelled to 
suppress the book, as it was doing great injury to 
Constitutional Presbyterianism at the South. On 
the other hand, Mr. Niles, of Wisconsin, wanted 
the book as it was—slavery chapter and all. If 
the impression was not sent abroad that they 
were in advance of the Old School branch on the 
subject of slavery, it would kill the Presbyterian 
Church in Wisconsin. You cannot circulate an 
expurgated edition of this book among them. A 


“compromise was proposed to circulate one edition 


at the North and another at the South. 

A qualified vote of commendation was finally 
passed. ; 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 

This subject was referred to a large committee, 
composed of one from each synod. The discus- 


sions respecting it showed great diversity of | 


opinions. Very many speakers were disposed to 
establish at once distinct ecclesiastical boards, 
which should supersede the Central New York 
and Philadelphia Education Societies. Others 
feared that this would be the result, if the Con- 
gregationalists pursued a certain course. Others 
were disposed to adhere firmly and fully to the 
existing agencies. The report of the majority 
of the committee recommended no immediate 
change in the present system ‘of educational 
efforts, but intimations were given that it would 
ere long be re-organized. 

Mr. Spencer, of Milwaukee, remarked that tbe 
hint of reconstruction was pyegnant and signifi- 
cant, and asserted of his own knowledge a de- 
sign to enlarge the sphere of the Collegiate Soci- 
ety to take charge of colleges, seminaries and 
students. To this he was most decidedly op- 
posed. Such a plan was emphatically denied by 
Dr. Eddy, who was familiar with the proceed- 
ings of all the Education Societies, but it was 
confidently re-asserted by Mr. Spencer. 

The tone of debate implied—first, a great de- 
ficiency of candidates for the ministry; secondly, 
a general impression that the existing societies 
were unable to give sufficient aid at the present 
time to needy students; thirdly, a lack of confi- 
dence in the Education Societies, on the part of 
churches and candidates; and fourthly, an ob- 
vious desire to carry the legislation of the Pree- 
byterian Church into educational matters. 

Your correspondent did not understand by 
what magic process any plan of re-construction 
was expected to increase the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry. In respect to the ability of 
the present societies, Dr. Eddy had never known 
& case where aidvhad been refused to a worthy 
applicant, and sufficient funds are on hand for 
every one that is very soon likely to ask for as- 
sistance. It was urged by some that the churches 
have lost all confidence in the beneficiary system, 
and will not give unless the whole subject be re- 
vived and presented in a new light; that young 
men are opposed to the existing plan, and that 
the profession of the ministry has been degraded 
by too great a reliance on the sons of the poor. 

Hon. Mr. Strong replied with much appropri- 
ateness, that a’ new organization would greatly 
embarrass them in Pennsylvania, for instance, 
where they are true and sound Presbyterians 
alone, and where they would find it hard to dis- 
tinguish between their present agency and a new 
one. He moreover stated that their claim upon 
important legacies would be endangered by an 
abandonment of the Pennsylvania Education 
Society. 

The design of bringing this whole matter 
under exclusive denominational control, having 
been avowed and advocated, Dr. Eddy remarked 
that the division of the Presbyterian Church 
had close connection with similar points, and 
wked, “ Can we take the same step, and do it 
securely? There are many rich laymen in our 
connection who will say to us, If you follow the 
example of that Assembly, we shall follow them, 
aad not you. And will you be sure of the 
means? We have not the esprit du corps, or de- 
nominational virus, but there is pervading our 
ranks a love for God and his cause above the 
love for Presbyterianism. Is it best to begin in 
this elementary subject to separate ourselves 
from other denominations? We are not pre- 


pared now to decide the question of ecclesiasti- | #88 


cal action and boards.” 

The result of the debate was a recommenda- 
tion of the societies of New York and Philadel. 
phia, and the appointment of a committee to 
Consider and igest’a plan for ministerial edu- 
cation, and re the next Assembly. 

The Presbytery of Rochester have again re- 

to be represented in either Assembly, ‘and 
the Oswego Presbytery sent up &@ communication 
Tefusing to appoint commissioners until the Gen- 
eral Assembly absolves itself from the sin ot 
slavery, by declining fellowship with slavehold- 
ing churches. 

The next Assembly is to meet at Philadel- 
Phia, that place finally being preferred to St. 
Louis, on account of peculiar emergencies af- 
fecting the corporate and chartered existence of 
the Church. It hag been determined to pub- 
lish the sermons of the Moderators since the.ex- 
‘sion, embracing these by by Drs. Fisher, Dick- 
neon, Wisner, Eddy, Cox, Hay, Riddle, Mr. 
nuns on Dr. Adams. 

Send you the names of delegates to Congre- 
Rttional bodies, and their pve. : 7 


— ~ - Rev. J.N. Lewis, - - Dr. David Murdock. 


Seay ~ Dr. William Adams, Dr. M. L. P. Thompson. 
- H, - - Rev. A.J. Fennell, - Rev. Jacob Little. 
=~ ~ Rev. B. B. Beckwith, Rev. Hiram Gregg. 

T,- = - Rev. N. &, Pierson, Rev. E. M. Rollo. 
R.L ~~ Dr. F. A. Rows, --. Dr. 8. H. Cox. 

i - - Dr. W.C. Wisner, - Rev. T. M. : 
-Y-- Dre. Spear, Rev. J. W. M’Lane. 
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_Povoked to good works by the seal dieplayed 
&* te Albany Convention, 
Hons churches throughout the land, the Genera! 
Aseeably have taken in hand the subject of 










| and with the condition 


and the Congrega-; 


chureb all| church-building. The plan which they have dis- | and where this is the 


cussed and adopted, differs materially from that 
of the Congregationalists, and aims at somewhat 
different resulte. It is substantially as follows : 
$100,000 to be raised in twelve months, as a per- 
manent fund to aid feeble congregations in erect- 
ing houses of worship. 
A Church-Erection Committee (an ecclesiasti- 
cal board) of ten persons, resident in New York | 
and Philadelphia, to be annually chosen by the 
Assembly, on whom is to rest the responsibility | 
of securing the fund,—of renewing the appeal to | 


make up any deficiency,—and to reportto the | 


Assembly the relative wants of different synods, 
as learned from the clerks of Presbyteries. 
Each Assembly is to determine the amount to 


| year next ensuing. 

| Each Synod, through its Church-Extension 
is to make arrangements for loans to 
feeble congregations for a limited period, with 
sufficient security and without interest, and then 


| 





to draw the money from the Assembly's treas- 
1 and pay it over. 
is provided also that the Qed 











shall continue to contribute 
tion fund, till they have pa 
they received. : 
Thus the aim in this effort is ¢ A larger 
| amount than the Congregationalists; to make it 
a permanent fund for church erection, and to im- 
| pose on most of the churches aided, the duty of 
|repaying to the fund, within a specified time, 


| whatever they may have received. This is not 


the place to discuss the wisdom of the plan in 
| the points wherein it differs from that adopted 
j at Albany. 
lt is understood that the fund of $9000 al- 
ready collected and in use in Missouri, a goodly 
portion of which is reported to have come from 
| Congregational churches at the East, and a 
‘similar fund of $7000 recently raised by the 
| Synod of Peoria, are to form a part of this great 
| sum. 
| The original plan contemplated a simple fund 
| for loans, and it was repeatedly stated that a 
| departure from this feature of it would endan- 
ger the whole scheme. This was peculiarly the 
| fecling in Missouri. On the other hand it was 
said that the Congregationalists have enacted an 
| Opposite principle, and the Assembly is com- 
| pelled to follow their example. They are equan- 
| dering their noble fund, and the fact lays on 
| Presbyterians the necessity of adopting their 
|main priociple as a resort. The reluctance to 
| be in debt must in some cases have concessions 
made to it. It was said that in the Synod cf 
| Peoria one church was poised in equilibriam— 
the Synod offering to loan $300 and the Congre- 
gationalists te give thesame amount. A brother 
from Michigan expressed his decided conviction 
that the interests of the denomination require 
that a part be donated. The Moderator re- 
marked that twenty years’ experience convinced 
him that if the plan passed without amendment, 
a future Assembly would be compelled to make a 
change. The amendment finally passed gives 
power to remit the debt apparently, while yet 
the claim remains and is to be met by voluntary 
contribution. 
There seems to be great apprehension that 
churches, after being aided, are not to be trust- 
ed, and are in danger at some future day of 
| transferring their relations to ‘‘ another denomi- 
| nation.” 
| In the course of debate, Mr. Brantly of Tenn. 
jaan that the South was misunderstood at 
'the North. Their churches had refused to con- 
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case you cannot app 


habs” 


men. 

You cannot get a man to act on such a com- 
mittee. Nor is there any necessity for it. Pre- 
serve a masterly inactivity and you will get 
what you want—the emancipation of the slaves. 
He went on to predict the untying of the Gor- 
dian knot, by the. removal of the colored race 
and the substitution of Chinese laborers. The 
descendants of Ham are to dwell south of the 
Equator, suffering the curse; and though Ja- 
pheth is to dwell in the tents of Shem, Shem 
may also inhabit the land of Japheth, as will be 
the case when the millfons of Chinese flock to 
our land. Let the North give up the notion 
that the relation of a master is sinful per se, and 
let the South abandon the idea that slavery is 
to be perpetual and of divine approval, and you 
can work together. 

He was followed by Hon. Mr. Strong of Penn- 
sylvania, who had no objection to reiterating 
the action of Detroit, though doubtfal of its 
utility, but protested against such inquisitorial 
action, which was opposed to every principle of 
the common law, as well as the law of Chris- 
It assumes that there is guilt, and on 
But common fame must assume 
e definite form before you can put even an 
idual on trial; much more before you can 
@ community. The plan is also justly 
pnsive to our Southern brethren; we should 
resent the parallel course proposed for the 
North. And what is to be gained if a report is 

ar “he. made of inhuman 
: ibers of our churches, 


















what then # her steps ? 
You cannot put tial before 
your bar. 

Dr. Eddy—un r ern men 
ask the Assembly to a 
posed a substitute, dism 


Whereas the General Assembly has taken fre- 
quent action which most fully and clearly defines 
the position of the Presbyterian Church in relation 
to slavery ; 

And whereas this subject has been committed 
and commended by the General Assembly to such 
notice and action of the respective Presbyteries 
within whose bounds slavery exists, as they in 
their wisdom, judgment and fidelity shall believe 
it demands ; 

And whereas no complaint has been made of the 
neglect on the part of any pastors, sessions, or 
Presbyteries of their duties in the premises ; 

And whereas there is nothing in the providence 
of God demanding any new, different, or further 
action on the subject; Therefore 

Resolved, That all further consideration of the 
subject of slavery be dismissed. 

Mr. Newlin of Virginia moved an indefinite 
postponement. He had rejoiced in the unity of 
feeling in the Assembly. He liked the course 
of the debate, and speaking for peace and har- 
mony and good will, he begged to have it arrest- 
ed there. : 

This would have pleased one side perhaps, for 
they alone had occupied the floor, but it being 
evident that Mr. Monteith of Michigan wished 
to speak, the discussion was deferred till after- 
noon. Mr. M.,a father in the ministry, venera- 
ble and dignified in his appearance, contended 
that there was wrong done not only by individ- 
uals, hut by sessions and presbyteries in neglect- 
ing discipline, and he argued from “the Book” 
the right and propriety of the Assembly’s inter- 
ference. 

He was followed by Mr. C. F. Mills of Ken- 
tucky, who had seen facts elicited which com- 
pelled him to go home and say that the Assem- 
bly had better look at home; that northern 
members too were involved in the sin of slavery, 
and were more guilty than those at the South. 
Members of churches in Buffalo concerned in the 
cotton trade and sugar trade talk pro slavery in 
a@ way to make him blush for them. The re- 
esommendation of the committee does not charge 


‘tribute to the A H M. Society,dbecause the So}, but is designed to allay misapprehension. 


ciety refused to aid missionaries among them in 
| consequence of their connection with slavery. 
But while they had withdrawn from the Soci- 
| ety,.and had pursued an independent couree in 
missionary and educational matters, they were 
willing to contribute to this fund if it could be 
expended without any reference to slavery. Let 
this be done, and it would bind the North and 
the South together. 

The Commitee on Church Erection are Dr. 
Hatfield, Dr. Gilbert, and A. P. Halsey, Esq., 
ex officio, and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Prentiss, Dr. 
Spear, W. S. Griffiths, Charles S. Wurtz, S. H. 
Perkins, W. E. Dodge. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

It was stated that this institution had secured 
a charter, that directors had been chosen, a 
location selected, and a fund of $20,000 secured 
in Galena alone for the erection of buildings; 
that it is designed for Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa ; that its foundation is the best one avail- 
able at the Wegt, being not sectarian, but Pres- 
byterian, under the care of Synods, and entirely 
controlled by men true to the interests of the 
Presbyterian Church. No students, however, 
are expected for a number of years. 


Burrato, Friday, May 27. 





SLAVERY. 


This has been the one prominent theme to- 
day. The several memorials having been refer- 
red to a Committee from different sections of 
the Church, they brought ina unanimous report, 
re-affirming the action of the Assembly at De- 
troit in 1850, (which pronounced slavehulding, 
with certain exceptions, a disciplinable offense, ) 
and proposing a Committee of Southern men, to 
inquire and report to the next Assemb!y the 
number of church-members owning slaves, and 
the treatment of those in bondage in respect to 
the marriage relation and Christian ordinances. 

Dr. Ross of Tennessee took the floor, and offer- 
ed the following substitute : 


That, with an express disavowal not to be in- 
quisitorial, &c. a committee of one from each of 
the northern Synods of , be appointed, who 
shall be requested to report to the next General 
Assembly : 

1, The number of northern church members 
who traflic with slaveholders, and are seeking to 
make money by selling them negro clothing, hand- 
cuffs and cowhides. 

2. How many northern church members are 
concerned, directly or indirectly, in building and 
fitting out ships for the African slave trade, and 
the slave trade between the states. 

8. How many northern church members have 
sent orders to New Orleans and other southern 
cities, to have slaves sold to pay debts coming to 
them from the South. [See Uncle Tom’s Cabin.] 

4. How many northern church members buy the 
cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, oranges, pine-apples, 

» ginger, cocoa, melons, and a thousand other 
things, raised by slave labor. 

5. How many northern church members have 
intermarried with slaveholders, and have thus be- 
come slave owners themselves, or enjoy the wealth 
made by the blood of the slave—especially if there 
be any northern ministers of the Gospel in such a 
predicament. 

6. How many northern church members are the 
descendants of the men who kidnapped negroes in 
Africa and brought them to Virginia and New En- 
gland in former years. 

7. What is the aggregate and individual wealth 
of church members thus di , and what ac- 
tion is best to compel them to disgorge this blood- 
stained wealth, or to make them give dollar for 
dollar, in equalizing the loss of the South by 
7 

- How many ern church members, minis- 
ters especially, have advocated murder in’ resist- 
as . the laws of the land. 

. How many northern church 
stock in underground railroads, rn ge fg 
tive slaves, and Sabbath-breaking railroads and 
canals, 

10. That a special committee be sent up Red 
River to ascertain whether Legree who whipped 
Uncle Tom to death, (and a northern gentleman.) 
be not still in connection with some northern 
church in good and regular standing. 

11. How many northern charch members at- 
tend meetings of Spiritual Rappers—are Bloomers 
—or Women’s Rights conventionists, 

12. How many are cruel husbands. 

13. How many are hen-pecked husbands, 


He proceeded to speak at length on the sub- 
ject. He himeelf had given away $20,000 worth 
of slave labor. How many residing at the 
North have by marriage become owners of 
slaves at the South? How many are there on 
the floor of this Assembly ? I will not tell you 
names, but I heard to-day of two at least. The 











that is a fixed fact. There is a morbid sensi- 








Every Presbytery in Kentucky will be very 
bappy to furnish all the facts in their power. 
We want to produce the faets officially. Ken- 
tucky has been advancing while Indiana has 
been making black laws. He mentioned breth- 
ren in Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, who 
are willing to act on this committee. 

He was followed by Dr. Thompson of Buffalo 
chairman of the Committee, who thought there 
could be no quiet till the evil was removed ; and 
who saw no use af present in any other action 
than that proposed. If attempted with a kind 
and conciliatory spirit, this could be done with 
ease. He belicved there were few cases of slave- 
holding by church members but would come 
under the exceptions made by the Assembly of 
1850, and ultra men at the North would be re- 
lieved by the result. 

The next speaker was Rev. Albert McLain of 
Mississippi. We have pleaded, he said, for a 
masterly inactivity. We are best able to judge 
of the expediency of the action proposed; and 
we eay, not as a threat, that if this report is en- 
acted and an agent is deputed to take the census 
of our families and of our slaves, we shall be 
compelled to leave the Assembly. The South 
will not submit. There has been no evidence 
that the rumor is well founded, and if you will 
not believe our representations on the floor of 
the Assembly, how can you believe next year 
what may be reported by a committee taken from 
among us? There are men in our communities 
that own their hundreds of slaves ; that buy and 
sell them because they can make money by it. 
And ruch men we want to get into the church- 
es, beeause we believe that under the influence 
of the Gospel they will make better masters, and 
their slaves better servants. But among such 
your inquiries cannot be prosecuted. 

Dr. Cox followed with a brilliant speech of 
nearly an hour, sometimes approaching the 
question before the Assembly, expounding Serip- 
ture from Genesis to Revelation, showing up the 
fallacy of the interpretation which transfers the 
curse pronounced on Canaan to the whole pos- 
terity of Ham, and evidently willing that when 
he had paid up the hundred speeches he was 
compelled to hear on the topic while moderator 
of the Assembly at Philadelphia, the whole sub- 
ject should be postponed. 

No sooner had he ceased speaking, than, 
under the operation of the previous question; all 
discussion was arrested, and the motion to post- 
pone prevailed. 

Soon, however, this suppression of debate was 
pronounced the most suicidal act ever committed 
by the Assembly. Said one member, “ Mr. 
Moderator, there are churches on your roll 
which will not be there next year; scores of 
them, I fear.” Another member from the West- 
ern Reserve said his Synod had decreased one- 
third in number, and that the question of Inde- 
pendency had been staved off for the present in 
the hope that this Assembly would do something 
on slavery. So great was the feeling displayed, 
that the vote was reconsidered, and the whole 
subject postponed until Monday morning. 

Meanwhile the members, accepting the invi- 
tation of the Buffalo and New York City Rail- 
road Company, will visit Portage, and see the 
beautiful scenery of the Genesee valley, and the 
famous bridge constructed there; and on the 
evening of the Sabbath will sit down together at 
the table of their Redeemer. 


OUR HOME COLUMN. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 

Thé Baptist Congregation lately occupying Hope 
Chapel, on Broadway, are about to erect a church 
of considerable pretension, and we cannot help 
adding considerable pretense also, on Twenty-third- 
street, near Fifth Avenue. It is to be in the 
Gothic style of architecture. It is said that it 
will be finished on the interior with black walnut, 
by which we suppose is meant that the pews and 
pulpit will be black walnut, and the window frames, 
brackets, &c., will be pive or plaster painted in a 
faint imitation of the real wood. We say this be- 
cause such of course is all that is to be expected 
in such cases, and because the paper from which 
we have gathered our information pon this sub- 
ject does not hesitate to state that “the ceiling 
will be painted so as to imitate a structure of 

















stone,” and “ the fromt will be constructed of brown 
stone, wrought very tastefully, and the sides and 


South will not submit to the eecond resolution ; | year will be composed of brick.” 


We do not speak of the present case invidiously, 


tiveness at the South as well as at the North, | but take it only as an illustration of fact and prin- 


ciple, or want of principle. It is time this sham 
building of churches were at an end, and this 
imbedding of falsehood in the very walls and tim- 
bers of temples dedicated to the God of Truth were 
done with. We will not say it is utterly and in all 
cases inexcusable to build a smooth front face of 
stone while the sides are hastily laid up with the 
cheapest of brick, though we are disposed to say 
so. But as for ceilings pretending to be stone 
when only thin plaster, or beams pretending to be 
walnut when really pine, it is nothing but down- 
right lying and knavery, and it is time to say so. 





Let us be what we seem—and not play off our 
cheats of all places in the house of God, We sup- 
pose the Hope Chapel people have no seeming ex- 
cuse of poverty with which to apologize for any 
architectural shams. If so, they had better retire 
to some cheaper locality than the vicinity of the 
Fifth Avenue. Far better will it be in the end for 
them and for any people to be strictly honest in 
their church building, and not offer to God any 
sham stone or weod, or raise before the eyes of the 
congregation a perpetual encouragement to false- 
hood. - 


THE KIDNAPRENG CASE. 

The case of Jane Trainer, which has been in 
court for several days past, has at length reached 
a decision, and that decision is that a father may 
not take his own child from the polluting grasp of 
an acknowledged prostitute, one who having made 
open merchandise of herself will only refrain from 
making merchandise of the helpless orphan in her 
clutches until she has reached a merchantable age 
and stature. “ Tell it not in Gath,—publish it not 
in the streets of Askalon!” And this is law ;— 
law not in the Dark Ages but in the Nineteenth 
Century ;—law not in Turkey or Algiers but in 
North America; law not in Charleston or New 
Orleans but in New York, in the cool North, in the 
city whose streets are thronged and whose business 
is prosecuted in the main by the descendants of 
those who fled from Star-chamber injustice to Ply- 
mouth Rock and the wintry wilds of New England! 
This is Jaw. So our most learned judge of the 
Supreme Court decides. A father who has got 
scent of his kidnapped daughter and at length by 
habeas corpus is able to confront his own flesh and 
blood, is first bullied and driven out of the city by 
appeals to the timidity which slavery has begotten 
in his race, and when he returns to substantiate his 
paternity and to claim his right to his daughter as 
her natural protector and guardian, the techni- 
calities of the law refuse to recognize that right, 
and allow a vile hag and her viler accomplices and 
paramours to drive away with that daughter and 
take her from the sight and guardianship of her 
father, into experiences only less horrible in almost 
any view than those of the pit. 

One more straw at least is thus laid upon the 
camel’s back. -O Lord, how long? 


ANOTHER POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Tuesday there was a scene of the sublime in 
New York bay. About noon a brigantine of 
moderate size and of nowise unusual appearance 
might have been seen stretching toward the Hook. 
There was little to arrest the attention of any one 
in such a sight, where whole fleets sail up and 
down daily. And yet to the comparatively few 
who were advised of the character and destiny of 
this vessel, there was something of the true 
sublime in its every motion and in the movement 
of every one on board, from commander to 
cook. It was not a trading coaster, it was 
bound on no expedition for pecuniary gain. Its 
destination was not like so many of the craft that 
load at our docks, the land of gold. The simple 
chronicle in the column of Marine Intelligence 
reads—‘ Cleared, Brig Advance, Kane, Arctic 
Regions.’ What visions of toil, of conflict with 
all the dangers and trials of the polar latitudes, 
the intense cold of an arctic winter, the mountains 
of floating ice coming together like the fabled rocks 
of the ancients with crushing and inevitable power, 
and what memories of the past experiénce of this 
same vessel while prosecuting a like voyage three 
yearsago, rise up before the mind and cause it to 
stand still with wonder. The very chill of the ice- 
berg is upon and around us. The desolation of the 
unpeopled frozen expanse environing the pole # 
spread before us. 

And yet we say God speed to Dr. Kane and his 
companions. It is good to see such an instance of 
the heroic and the humane. It gives us a new 
faith in our kind and in our capacity of redemp- 
tion. It is good to turn from the daily sights of 
robbery and bloodshed and from the hardly less 
odious sight of fashionable selfishness with which 
this great city abounds, and regale the eye with 
such a scene of the peaceful, the humane and the 
self-devoted. It is good to have amid the throng 
of the swift winged coursers of trade and the deeply 
laden argosies that daily plow their hastening way 
up and down our noble harbor, the sight of even 
a single vessel going forth if possible to find on 
tracklesssea or land the tokens of the life or death 
of a long lost brother of the human family. Let 
our thoughts and our prayers go with those who 
now begin to prosecute their perilous voyage. It 
will do us and them good. God be wai them and 
let them come again bringing tidings of good. 


RUM’S WORK. 

Our city was last week the scene of two horrible 
murders, to say nothing of the numerous affrays 
resulting in death or frightful maiming. We 
chronicle the two palpable cases of murder as so 
much to be added to the account against Rum, for 
in both cases one or both of the parties immediate- 
ly concerned were in‘a state of intoxication. In 
one case a man staggers into a rum shop at early 
dawn and is there murdered by the bar tender, 
with the least possible provocation, felled to the 
ground like an ox in the slaughter house. 

In the other case rum steals away the tenderest 
affections of the heart, and a brother takes a 
brother’s life. So much for one week. And yet 
our worthy mayor and his associates in office have 
been busy for the last three weeks in licensing 
thousands of rum shops, the legitimate and, as many 
think, allowable business of which will be to occa- 
sion just such deeds of murder as those which oc- 
curred last week. 





OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors announce that the World’s Exhi- 
bition will open on the 15th day of July. Our dis- 
tant readers will do well, however, not to pack their 
trunks for a visit to the Palace, until they learn, 
on good authority, that the Exhibition is actually 
open, Otherwise they may be under the disagree- 


able necessity of unpacking again, or paying hea 
board bills at our hotels. —— 





IMMIGRATION. 
The arrivals of immigrants at this port on Sun- 
day and Monday last, amounted to more than 
eight thousand. 





QUICK PASSAGE. 

The clipper ship Contest arrived at this port on 
Tuesday, in eighty days from San Francisco. This 
is, by considerable, the quickest passage that has 
been made by sails between the two ports, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dow.inc.—" The History of Romanism, from 
the earliest corruptions of Christianity to the pres- 


| ent time, with full Chronological Indexes and Glos- 


sary, and 50 Illustrative Engravings. A new edi- 
tion, with a Supplement containing the history to 
the present time.” By John Dowling, D.D. Pub- 
lished by Edward Walker, 114 Falton-street. 
Cote.— The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life, 
and other Pictures of Thomas Cole, N.A. With 
selections from his Letters and Miscellaneous 
Writings, illustrative of his Life, Character and 
Genius.” By Rev. Louis A. Noble. 12mo, pp. 415. 
Published by Cornish, Lamport & Co, 8 Park 
Place. Never was editor more congenial to his 


task. Abating a very few phrases savoring of ont 


transcendentalism, the descriptive biography is a 
model of its kind—especially the earlier portions. 

Layarp.—Putneam & Co. have sent us an excel- 
lent “ Abridgment” of Mr. Layard’s second work, 
** Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon.” 12mo, pp. 542. With 24 maps, and 
other illustrations. 

Be.tz.—“ Echoes of a Belle; or, a Voice from 
the Past. By her Shadow.” A story, dedicated 
“to the Memory of J. Fenimore Cooper.” Put- 
nam, publisher. 12mo, pp. 196. 

New Rome.—“ The New Rome; or, The United 
States of the World.” By Theodore Poesche and 

Tate.—“Cyrilla A Tale. By the author of 
The Ivitia!s” Published by D. Appleton & Co.,; 
200 Broadway. Three volumes of the English 








edition complete in one pamphlet. 8vo, pp. 214. 


A Srory.— Father Brighthopes;~ or, an Old 
Clergyman’s Vacation. By Paul Creyton.” Publish- 
ed by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 18mo, pp. 
274. With frontispiece.’ 


CanticLes.—‘ A Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon; by the Rev. George Burrowes, Prof. in 
Lafayette College, Easton.” 12mo,pp. 527. 

State Documents.—We are indebted to our 
esteemed friend, Henry W. De Puy, Esq., of Al- 
bany, for several valuable decuments of the State 
of New York: 

1. Slate Prisons.— Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Assembly of 1851, to examine into 
the Affairs and Condition of the State Prisons, Jan. 
z. f¥52.” pp. 256. 

2. Railroads.—“ Annual Report of the State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, on the Railroad Statistics of 
the State, Jan. 26, 1852.” pp. 200. 

8. Railroads.—“ Annual Report of the State En- 
gineer on the Railroad Statistics of the State, Jan. 
3, 1853.” pp. $20. 

4. Medical.— Transactions of the Medical Secie- 
ty of New York, at their semi-annual meetings in 
New York, June, 1852, and in Albany, Feb., 1858. 

We hope to see several other subjects embraced 
in the annual statistics of this and of the other 
State Legislatures, till we are wholly delivered 
from the freth and falsehood which Congress is try- 
ing to give us for statistics. 


Scripture Questions.—“ The Pauline Question 
Book ; or, Questions on the Life, Labors and Writ- 
ings of the Apostle Paul.” By D. W. Phillips. 
Vol. 2. 18mo, pp. 144. Published by Heath & 
Graves, Boston. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Genera, AssempLy—New Scuoo..—In addi- 
tion to the letter of our correspondent, we have to 
state that, on Monday, the question of slavery 
came up again on a motion for reconsideration, 
and the vote of indefinite postponement was re- 
tracted. 


td 

The committee modified their report by recom- 
mending the Presbyteries of slaveholding states to 
answer inquries respecting the number of slave- 
holders in the church, &c., instead of appointing a 
commission to make such inquiries. 

Dr. Ross, Messrs. Holmes, Brantley, Torrey of 
Virginia, strongly opposed all agitation on the sub- 
ject. The latter in a powerful speech urged the 
folly and inconsistency of the Assembly interfering 
with the churches in slaveholding states, and said 
plainly that every southern Presbytery had re- 
solved to secede if the report was adopted. 

On the other hand, western delegates declared 
that the western Presbyteries would separate from 
the Assembly if no action was taken. 

At the evening session the feeling ran high. 
After several speeches, and amidst great excite- 
ment, at nearly 12 o'clock, the report of the com- 
mittee as modified, was adopted. Yeas 76—Nays 
88. 


On Tuesday, some of the southern members en- 
tered a protest, which doubtless relieves their 
feelings. There were three other protests, Dr. 
Cox and Mr. Rowland taking the lead. The com- 
mittee were to reply, and try to kill agitation the 
third time. 

Dr. Cox’s report in favor of the legality of a 
man’s marrying his wife’s sister’s child was revers- 
ed, almost unanimously. A new committee was 
appointed to confer or correspond with the 
A. H. M. 8. 





GeneraL AssemaLy LpD Scnoo..—The great 
question of the new location of the theological 
seminary for the West, called forth a long and 
very earnest debate. St. Louis was very strenu- 
ously urged, and one member thought it ought to 
go still farther towards the border, to the Upper 
Missouri, where are already 23 churches and only 
7 ministers. Dr. R. J, Breckinridge was resolved 
for Danville, Ky., the seat of Centre College, of 
which the moderator is President. He alleged 
that the seminary at New Albany, after 25 years, 
had proved a dead failure. Kentucky had $20,000 
funded for one professorship, and a subscription of 
$20,000 with ground for a site in case it is located 
at Danville, and they could raise another $20,000 
professorship. The college is endowed with 
$100,000 besides grownds and buildings, and has 
200 students, and God had loved to bless it. These 
views prevailed in the Assembly. It was voted, 
122 to 111, that Danville should be the place and 
give the name of the seminary. Dr. R. J. Breck- 
inridge was chosen professor of Theology, Dr. 
Humphrey of Becclesiastical History, and Dr. Pal- 
mer of Oriental Literature. 

Dr. Boardman was chosen professor at Prince- 
ton, 130 to 87, and Drs. Hall and M’Gill at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Revivat.—The Congregational church in Scot- 
land, Ct., of which the Rev. Thomas Tallman is 
pastor, has been blessed the past few months with 
a precious revival of religion. The work com- 
menced with, and seemed almost wholly confined 
to, a class of young people who met weekly at 
the parsonage for religious instruction and prayer. 
Here the blessing descended like the “ dew upon 
the fleece”—silently and almost unperceived by 
the church at large, and the result thus far is the 
hopeful conversion of some fifteen, most of whom 
are young ladies. The pastor writes that the work 
seemed to be an exemplification of the passage 
John 3: 8—“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof,” &c., or, in 
other words, a mere act of sovereign mercy to 
those who were converted, while at the same time 
it is a most palpable rebuke for the little faith of 
the church. Most of the converts appear very 
well, and will probably make a public profession 
at the next communion. Com. 


Tue American Biste Devecdte.—The French 
correspondent of the Presbyterian writes from 
Paris, May 4, concerning the religious anniversaries 
then in progress there, that 
“several deputies have been sent to our meetings 
by foreign societies. None was more gratefully re- 
membered than the representative of your Ameri- 
can Bible Society, who had undertaken such a 
long voyege to visit the members of the French 
and Foreign Bible Society, and bring them, with 
the renewed assurance of the sympathy of their 
American brethren, a new token of their Christian 
liberality.” 


The Christian Intelligencer says— 


“ Mr, Prime, suffering from ill-health, was some 
weeks since ordered to Enrope by his physician ; and 
having formerly been a Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, that institution deputed him to repre- 
sent it at the anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Society. The opportunity here offered of stabbing 
Mr. P. in the back was eagerly seized. No pains 
were spared to represent bim to the English public 
as a pro-slavery man, aad thus excite such a preju- 
dice among the people as to prevent him from oc- 
cupying the honorable position to which he had 
been appointed. It appears, so far as we are in- 
formed, that the attempt bas been successful. Mr. 
Prime presented his commission to the British 
Bible Society, and it was rejected.” 


The question arises, whether the delegate went 
to Europe because so ‘“terdered by his physician,” 
or whether he took “such a long voyage to visit 
the members of the French aiid Foreign Bible So- 
ciety.” Andas to the representing him “ as a pro- 
slavery man,” there is no evidence that he, himself, 
wished to be thought otherwise. The consequences 
followed by imvitable laws. The disagreeable 
“position” in which the delegate finds himself, 
after all his efforts to put the Stowes and Beechers 
in the same, arises from the simple fact that what 
was said against him everybody knew to be true 
by his own words, while everybody knew that what 
he said of others was false. 

The foreign correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist says— 


“ Mr. Prime, it seems, backed out. After being 
appointed , and coming over on purpose, 
when he Lord Shaftesbury (whom he had 
been abusing for weeks) was chairman, and found 
the state of public indignation bere at his course, 
he became invisible, insomuch that really I began 
to believe I am mistaken, and that he never was 
ap ’ never came. But if he was ap- 
pointed, and did come, I suggest the Independent 

Congregationalist inquire very particulatly 
— was about, and why-he neglected his mis- 
ion. ; 


Meetincs ov Eocresiasticat. Bonies ror 1863. 
—The General tion of Rhode 
Island, at ,on Tuesday, June 14. 

The General Association of Connecticut, at Wa- 





had preacied the gospel thirteen years, and has 
accepted a call from the Congregational Church in 
Phoenix, Oswego county. 











FOREIGN. 


“Mrrival of the Arctic.—The U. S. mail steamer 
arrived on Sunday morning at 2 o'clock, with news to 
May 18. Among the passengers were Hon. W. C. Rives, 
late U.S. minister to France, with his family. Also, 


S. B. Hunt, Esq, and family, of Manchester, formerly 
of this city. 


The Arabia arrived out at 3j o'clock, afternoon of Sat- 
urday, 14th, having made the run in 9 days, 224 hours, 
steaming time. On Friday morning, 13th, at 9 o'clock, 
Henry Selden, @ cabin passenger, leaped overboard, and 
was drowned. On the alarm being given, the ship was 
instantly backed, and the boats lowered, and by great 
exertions the body was recovered, but life was extinct. 
The deceased was an Englishman, who had been long 
resident in the United States, and is believed to have a 
wife and family somewhere in the Union. 

Cotton kept up, with a tendency to advance. Bread- 
stuffs unchanged; not active. Spring was late, with 
very inconstant weather. 

The Times says:—Money on the stock exchange is in 

less demand, and worth about 2} per cent. Out of doors 
it still continues in demand, but there is no increase in 
the rates of interest on the part of private bankers and 
the large discount houses. 
London, May 17, 1853.—The state of the money 
market, and the general bearing of the financial opera- 
tions of the chancellor of the exchequer, continues to 
form the principal subject of attention. The extreme 
dullness that has prevailed in stocks and shares of all 
kinds during the past six weeks has experienced no mit- 
igation, while the demand for money, from which it part- 
ly has its origin, is still very active. 

A female impostor, named Sarah Hunter, had been 
arrested for writing a begging letter in Mrs. Stowe’s 
name. 

Fifty-two vessels at Liverpool were preparing to sail 
for Australia, making a registered tonnage of 31,294. 
From the 5th to the 11th inst., four vessels had sailed, 
their aggregate tonnage being 2,388. 

The captains of the vessels of the city of Dublin Com- 
pany’s vessels have adopted a system of drilling or prac- 
tising their crews in the lowering of the life-boats from 
the vessel into the water, with good results. 


Mfustralia.—By way of Coylon advices had reached 
England from Melbourne, to March 3d. Itis mentioned 
that there had been a rapid advance in the price of gold 
to 77s., and in London Exchange to par. At the Balla- 
ret mines a lump of gold had been found, weighing 134 
lb. 8 ounces. No accounts are given of the general 
state of mining, but the tone of remarks respecting the 
state of trade, and the prospects of the colony, indicate 
it to be favorable. 


@frica.—From the Cape of Good Hope, the news is 
that the war is at an end, Sandilli, the Kaflir chief, hav- 
ing made his submission. 

ispatches from Cape Coast Castle, to April 13th, 
state that the slave-trade is reviving, and several veesels 
had recently got away with cargoes. 

The Ashantees had been plundering the frontier towns, 
and to the number of 8000 or 10,000, marched on Cape 
Coast Castle, the governor of which instantly sent for 
two ships of war, and called out 6000 native auxiliaries 
The avowed object of the Ashantees being to liberate 
two Ashantee prisoners. 


Relic of Columbus.—The Espana announces that 
the general autograph chart of the pilot Juan de la Cos- 
sa, the companion of Columbus in his discovery of the 
new world, has been purchased in Paris by order of the 
late Spanish government, for the sum of 4000f. It late- 
ly belonged to Baron Walkenaer, whose library was 
sold some weeks ago in Paris. 


Wellington's Wtil.—In consequence of the deter- 
mination of the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli (the late chancellor of the exchequer), 
and the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, the speaker 
of the House of © , to the torshiy 
of the late Duke of Wellington’s will, letters of adminis- 
tration were granted by the Prerogative Court of the 
province of Canterbury, on the fith inst., to his son, the 
present Duke, and his grace has since accepted the 
trust. 








Emigration from Germany.—Rev. L. 8. Jacoby, 
in a letter to us, says, “ Emigration has begun in great 
style. Our colporteurs are engaged among them, and 
we have the privilege of preaching to very many of 
them who attended our meetings. 

Embrotdery.—A great deal of embroidery on mus- 
lin is now done by machinery; about one hundred and 
thirty needles are worked by a grown perron and two 
children. The machine copies the pattern by means of 
@ pentagraph, and costs about £200. The effect will 
be that all comfortable livers will wear embroidery. 

The Times and the Budget.—The Times last year 
made use of 10,650,000 halfpenny supplements, on 
which it paid a duty of £22,187 10s. This is the profit 
which the repeal of the stamp-duty on supplements will 
bring to the leading journal. No wonder that it praises 
it as a most excellent budget. 

Arrival of the frabta— The fast Cunarder seems 
determined to make good her ability to cope with the 
Collins ships. She arrived here on Tuesday morning, 
making a splendid passage of Jess than ten days, having 
left Liverpool at noon of May 21. 

There is no change in the cotton market, the better 
qualities very firm and the lower heavy. 

The Humboldt arrived out on the 18th inst. 

Parliament was again in session, and on the 18th the 
ministry sustained a defeat on an unimportant question, 
relating to the Maynooth grant—the majority against it 
being 20, in a house of 128 members. 

The intelligence from the Hague respecting the result 
of the elections is unfavorable to the Catholic party up 
to the present time. At Delft, Leyden, and Dordrecht 
the Protestant candidates have obtained a large majority. 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior has ordered the 
adoption of rigorous measures against the Mormon mis 
sionaries, who are endeavoring to make proselytes 
throughout Germany ; if considered necessary, power is 
granted to the proper authorities to expel them. 

“Uncle Tom” tn Italy.—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
has crossed the Alps, and made its appearanco as the 
“Capanna del Zio Tom,” on the boards of the Carig- 
nano at Turin. It is imitated more from the two French 
melodramas on the subject, than from Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel. The success is said to have been immense, and 
the actor (Morelli,) as “povere Tom,” is described to 
have “more than once drawn tears from his auditory.” 
The author of this Piedmontese version is Signor Leone 
Fortis. 

nnexation.—Mr. Cobden asked by whose authority 
the province of Pegu was annoxed tg British India, and 
contended that the people ought to have had a voice in 
the matter. Sir C. Hood replied that the annexation 
had been made by the Governor General; “under the au- 
thority of the Home Government, as compensation for 
the expenses of the war. There was reason to expect 
the province would pay its own expenses. 

China.—Lord John Russell stated that the Emperor 
of China had applied to Great Britain for assistance, but 
no orders had been given to interfere in the war in any 
way except for protection of British property and sub- 
jects. 

Caution to Railroads.—A verdict of manslaughter 
had been returned against tho Directors of the York and 
North Midland Railway, for causing the death of 
Thompson, engineer, and Sykes, brakeman, of a train 
which Thompson was guiding, and which run off the 
track, owing to the imperfect condition of the rails. 

A Crystal Palace is to be built at Glasgow, on the plan 
of the new palace at Sydenham. 

Treland’s (ireat Exhibition is succeeding beyond 
hopes. 

Rigorous measures are to be adopted in Prussia against 
the Mormons. 

The Belgian marriages are thus arranged by gossip : 
—The Emperor of Austria to marry the Princess Char- 
lotte of Belgium ; King Leopold of Belgium to marry 
the Austrian Princess of Modena; and the Duke of Bra- 
bant, bis son, to cspouse one of the other Archduchesses. 

The Ocean Postage Bazaar at Manchestor has realised 
£1,087 3s. 61. 7 

An American paper says, “belles call a great many 
people to church.” 


GENERAL NEWS. 

The Safety Viaduct.—The desideratum of some 
way or means for passing rivers by railroads, without in- 
terrupting navigation or traveling, has long teen felt, 
but never so much as since the late terrible catastrophe 
at Norwalk. Every person shrinks from the thought of 
exposure tosuch dangers, where, “ by some fatality,” as 
the directors have reported, the awful result occurred, in 
spite of all required precautions on their part. Happily 
an ingenious invention was made a few months ago, 
which will prevent all such dangers where it shall be 
practicable and adopted. We refer to the Safety Via- 
duct of Mr. Lee, of this city, a description of which we 
will briefly give. 

Whenever one bank of a stream affords space for a 
canal, and a sufficient descent and rise to allow the rail- 
road to go under it, and where permission can be ob- 
tained to turn vessels into such an artificial channel, the 
river may be crossed on a low bridge without a draw, 
and pass under the canal through atunnel. The models 
in the possession of the inventor show the whole arrange- 
ment in an interesting manner; but every intelligent 
reader can easily form a correct idea from the descrip- 
tion above. It is not d that this expedient is ap- 
plicable to all cases of railroads crossing waters; but it 
is confidently believed that many cases exist where it 
may be adopted without eerious difficulty of any kind, 
and not a few in which it would be attended with impor- 
tant advantages, in addition to the great and paramount 
one of securing passengers from exposure to one of the 
most dreadful of dengers. D. 








Caléfornia.—Passengers who arrived here by the 
steamer Union, on Monday evening, came from San 
Francisco to New York in 23 days 5 hours. 

New and rich discoveries in the mines continue to be 


miles north of Sacramento. They are said to be very 
rich, and extensive enough for fifiy thousand claims of 
thirty feet square. ; ’ 

_— the mineral regions the migers are doing 
well. je in the cities is rather dull at present, but a 
revival is generally anticipated with the first of the next 
month. Immense stocks of merchandise are now on 


to ad- 
journ on the 12th proximo. The bill for the extension of 
the city front Mas been indefinitely postponed in the 
Senate 
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Domestic Misery.—A cause came before J udge Kel- 
ly, in Philadelphia, on Saturday lest, where a young 
man applied for an order to take his first-born infant 
child, less than a year old, from the oustody of his wife, 
on the ground that she is accustomed to drink intoxicat- 
ing liquors so as to disqualify her for taking proper care 
of her child. The Judge said it would take a very strong 
case to warrant the removal of a child so young from 
the care of its mother, and he therefore restored it to 
her, with a distinct intimation that if there should be a 
renewal*of the cause of complaint, he should place the 
little one in more suitable hands. 





Jamatca.—Nows to the 17th,—yellow fever still 
raging at Kingston, chiefly among the unacclimated. 

The Colonia! Legislature are having quite a rich time 
of it. A few days since the House met and declared 
Kingston a free port, which enraged the Governor very 
much. On the 17th, Sir Charles Gray, Governor of the 
Island, delivered his speech, which gave so much dissa- 
tisfaction that Mr. Burke, one of the members, gave no- 
tice that he should move for a committee to request her 
Majesty to remove Sir Charles from the Island, which 


of course he did not like, as his salary is $40,000 per 
annum. 


Panama.—The Golden Gate arrived at Panama with 
the mails, passengers acd specie, and dates to the 30th 
ult., having made the quickest run on record. 

There wero seven steamships in the hasbor of Aspin- 


wall on the l4th ult, six American and one British. 
Tho hoalth of the Isthmus was remarkably good. 


Gold.—The Georgia, under way from Aspinwall, has 

$2,130,737 in gold on her manifest. The three steamors 
arrived, the Union, Uncle Sam, and Crescent City, have 
brought probably, on freight and in the hands of passen- 
gers, about three quarters of a million. 
Farmers’ Bank, Onondaga.—The bank superin- 
tendent gives notice that a dividend of 85 per cent. bas 
been made, which will be paid to the holders of bills on 
presenting them at the department. 


False Hair.—An article in the London Quarterly 
Review says, that the imports of false hair from the 
continent into England amount to Jive tons annually, 
the black hair coming from Brittany and the south of 
France, the light from Germany. 


Webster.—The resolve proposed some time since in 
the Massachusotts législature, appropriating ten thou- 
sand dollars to the erection of a statue to the late Daniel 
Webster, was defeated in the house on the 23d, by a voto 
of—yeas 111, nays 115. 


The Melbourne Argus, 10th February, furnishes 2 


statistical table of the produce of the Victoria gold mines 
of Australia, the summary of which is as follows : 


Ouner s 
Estimated produce of Slat December, 1852, - - 4 89 926 
Do. do Ist Jan. to 5th Feb, 275 208 
6,166 D4 


Which, at 5s per ounce, is equal to £19,373 377 sterling or 
about $96,000,000. 

The productiveness of the mines seems unlimited 
Three immense lumps have been found:—one, 120 
pounds weight of pure gold; a second 93 pounds odd 
ounces, and another 83 pounds 9 ounces. The last two 
named lumps had a small proportion of quartz. The 
current price of gold in Melbourne is £3 16s., and hus 
an upward tendency. 


Staten Island.—The original Vanderbilt Ferry, and 
the Opposition Line, are now combined, under the agen- 
ey of Mr. John C. Thomps n, formerly of Gregory « 
Co.’s Express The new proprietors are Messrs. George 
Law, Minthorne Tompkins, J vin C. Thompson and others. 


De Witt Clinton.—The bronze statue of De Witt 
Clinton has been placed upon # pedestal in front of the 
City Hall, and attracts the attention of crowds of people 
It will be exhibited for a few days, when it will be re- 
moved to Greenwood Cemetery. . . 


Taylor.—Gen. James Taylor, of Newport, Ky., left 
a very long will, which has to be recorded in twenty-six 
counties of Obio. It manumits twenty slaves, and be- 
queaths $4,000,000 of property. 

Ohto.—Samuel Lewis, Mon. J. R Giddings and Sen- 
ator Chase are daily addressing the people throughout 
the State of Ohio, on questions connected with political 
reform. 


Hating Dirt.--The Maryland papers state that Gov. 
Bigler bas withdrawn his requisition for M’Creary and 
Merritt, the kidnappers of the Parker girls. ‘This is 
just what might have been expecied. 


The Plains,—The Independence (Mo.) Messenger, 
of the 30th ult, gives the following statement of the 
movement from that place to Oregon and California : 
Number of cattle, 8263; wagons, 143; animals, 350; 
men, 385; carriages, 4; shoep, 2200. 

Hutchtnaon.—Jesse Uutchinson, a member of the 
well known Hutchina n Family, died at the Water Cure 
Establishment, near Cincinnati, on Sunday. He was on 
his way home from California. 


Large Day's Work.—The Springfield Republican 
says: Mary Ann Edward, an employee in the cotton- 
mill of Smith, Cutler & Co, at Amberst, wove 1522 
yards of yard wide cotton cloth’ last week, for which 
she reeciv d $6 72.” 


ime 


stecs.—The Aztec children leave for Kurope about 
the 15th of June. In the moan time they are at the 
Studio Curioso, No. 629 Broadway, antl attract many 
visitors. They have so much improved in health that 
the Life Insurance companies now offer to take them at 
four per cent., wherea. twenty per cent. was refused by 
them one year ago. There is no perceptible increase in 
their stature, though thoy use a few English words io 
the expression of ther ideas. 


Hate.—Hon. Jobn P. Male has become a resident of 
our city, and a practitioner at our bar (the legal, not 
the alcoholic, for he is, in. principle and practice, for 
total abstinence.) His office is at No. 35 Wall-street. 


The S. W. Route.— General 0, Clarke, of New York, 
Ex-Governor Paine, General D. W. C. Clarke, of Vt, P. 
Greely, Jr., of Boston, and others, in company with 
Senator Rusk, arrived in New Orleans on their way to 
Texas, to make explorations in connection with a south- 
ern line of Pacific railroad. They take their departure 
from Galveston, and proceed via Ilouston, Austin, “c., 
to El Passo, and return on some more northera line 
toward Memphis and Vicksburgh. 


Milk measure.—Ninety-four quarts of milk by beer 
measure will make one hundred and fourteen quarts by 
wine measure. 


Boston.—The case of the colored people ejected from 
the opera has been decided against the doorkeer and po- 
liceman who put them out, and who have been fined. 
The colored persons were well educated, refinod, weil 
dressed, and good looking., They are relatives of Ke 
mond, the anti-slavery orator, who is a man.of consider 
able property in Salem. 

MARRIED. 


In Easthampton, 25th, by Rev. R 8. Stone, Prof. WILLIAM 
8. CLARK, of Amherst College, and HARRIET K., daughter 
of Hon. Samuel Williston. 


DIED. 

In Philadelphia, Thursday, 26th ult., in consequence of int 
juries received on the Reading and Pottsville Railroad, on the 
previous day, JOHN. HARNED, Senr., in the 76th yoar of bis 
age, father of Mr. William Harned, so long connected with the 
office of the American Missionary Association, and the Amer 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in thiscity. Mr Har 
ped was a native of Privceton, N. J., and removed tg Phila 
delphia while a lad, where he had resided nearly sixty years 
He was one of the original members of the Evangelical focie- 
ty, and assisted in forming the first Sabbath, or Firat Day 
School in the United Btates. He took an active part in con 
nection with the late Rev. Joseph Eaxtburn, in founding the 
first Chapel for Sailors, and was truly and emphatically the 
sailors’ friend. For a number of years he was @ constant 
visitor of the Prisous, Horpitals, and Orphan and Widows’ 
Asylums, for the purpose of imparting religious instruction 
The Tract, Bible, and Colonization Societies numbered him 
among their warmest supporters. He seldom went from home 
without a supply of tracts for distribution, and for nearly half 
a century was a Sabbath-schoel teacher. 

In Oberlin, of pulmonary consumption, May 18, Miss MARY 
JANE EDMONDSON, aged 20 years and 6 months. A brie! 
sketch of her early history is given in Part 8, Chap 6. of the 
“ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” She came here last June to 
pursue her education ander the patronage of Mra. Stowe; 
was brought down with sickness about mid-winter, and rank 
rapi ly to her grave. Phe gave evidence while abe lived with 
us, of sincere trost in her Savior, and died in the hope, as she 
expresred herself, that “ she should be happy in the kingdom.” 
—Ob Evan. 

In Quincy, Il., recently, JOHN TILLSON, Esq., formerly 
of Boston, but for many years a highly esteemed citizen of 
Illinois. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, May 8, SARAH ©. SMITH, daughter of 
Capt. George K. Smith. 

At Elmira, N. ¥., May 25, Mr. HIRAM CRANE, a highly 
esteem -d member and deacon of the Congregational church 

At the residence of her father. in Spring Prairie, Wis , on 
the 11th of May. of scarlet fever, AMELIA, youngest daugh 
ter of Rufus and Sarah Billings, eged 3 years and 4 months. 

In Tecumseh, Mich, 8th, THOMAS WRIGHT, aged 69 
years, formerly of Nortbampton. 

In Medford, Mass.. 26th, Rev. ABNER BARNARD WAR 
NER, aged £9 years, son of the late Oliver Warner. 





wing. ’ 
onatiiens appointed by synods and other ecclesiastical 
bodies to atiend this examination, are hereby respectfully no 
tified and invited to be present, as also the friends of theologi 
cal education in general 
The Anniversary of the Semivary will bs held on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, June 15th, at 7} o'clock, in the Mezcer 


et church 
Tees By order, E. ROBINSON, 
Recretary of the Faculty. 
&F THE GENERAL ASSOOLATION OF CONNECTICUT 
will hold its next annual meeting at the house of Rev. 8B w 
MAGILL, in Waterbury, on the third Tuesday of June, 1853, at 


ll o'clock, AM 

‘PHEOPHILUS SMITH, Register of Association. 
Persons expecting to attend the next meeting of the Genere! 
Association of Connecticut. as members or delegates from for 
eign bodies. are requested to give notice to that effect, as - 
a ticab'e, to Kev. 8 W. MaoiLt, Waterbury, Conn , an 
thef'will be informed by letter as to the families by whom 
they will be entertained during the meeting. 





BH THE CONSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW YORK 
will hold its annual mecting at North Evans, the 24 Tuesday 
(14th) of Jane, at 2o’clock, P.M. The churches are earnestly 
requested to furnish delegates Tag emer wey aed ry no 
in nks prov: a! < 
—" particulars sotieed BP. MARVIN, Register. 
Jamestown, N. Y., May, 1853. CPR eS IE 
BF The Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island will 
meet at Barrington Tuesday. Jane 14, at 2 o'clock, P M. 
T. A. TAVLOR, (for the absent écribe.) 


GH” The Massachuset's General Association will hold i's 
annual session at the meeting house of Rev. A. K. PacKARD, 
Yarmouth, Tuesday, June 28th, at 6 o'clock, P.M. 

E. DAVIS, Becretary. 

















0G- CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION IN WISCON.- 
SIN.—Article VI of the plan adopted by the Albany Conven- 
tee for raising and disbursing the $50; 
wit 


respectfully +e oat i’ se 


ld 


fund, is in the fol- 


language : 

= r the money has been apportioned, and before it has 
been paid over, the General Congregational body, where one ex- 
ists. in each of the foregoing states aud territories, shall mt 
& committee of five, two of whom shall be laymen, to receive the 
sum apportioned to the state or territory. Or, in those sta! 
where there is no body distinctively Congregational, the State 
Committee, provided for in Art. 3, shall call a convention of pas- 
tors and stated supplies of the Congregational churebes in such 
states respectively, with one delegate from each church, who 
shall choose @ committee as aforesaid to receive and appropri: 
ate the money apportioned to the state.” 

To carry out this provision, the State Committee of Wisconsin 
would call a Convention at Watertown, Jefferson county, on 
Wednesday, the 16th of June next. The Conveotion will be 
opened by a sermon at 74 o'clock, P.M. All the churches em- 
braced within the provisions of the foregoing article are re- 
quested to send up a full representation. The action of the 
Vonvention will be confined to the appointment of the afore- 
said Committee. 

J. IITER, 


M 
E D. HOLTON, } State 0 : 
L Ouarr. t ommittes 
May 25, 1853. 


BH” ANNUAL MEETING OF THEN. Y. STATE TEM. 
PERANCE SOCIETY.—tThe sixth ancual meeting, since its 
re-organization, of the New York State Temperance Bociety, 
will be heid at Rochester, on Thursday, the 16th day of June, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M., and continue in sersion for two ays. 

The present aspeets of the cvuse demand a full attendance 
upon this annual gathering of its friends, and it is hoped that 
every portion of the state will be represented by men who are 
alive to the interests of the Society and the great reform 
which it represents 
Auxiliary societies, Bons of Temperance, Rechabites, &c , 
are cordially invited to send delegates, and where ps ¢uch as- 
sociations exist, let our friends come self-delegated, prepared 
to counsel and to act as the necossities of the enterprise may 
demand. It is expected that business of importance will oo- 
cupy the attention of the Conven'ion The evening sessions 
will probably be devoted to public addresses, and emipent 
speakers will be secured for the occasion. 

HEKMON CAMP, President. 
Wm. H. Buaceion, Cor. See. 


BP ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION.—At an Beclesiastical 
Council convened at Wheatland, May 18th, 1853, the following 
action was had in the case of Rev. Ropaat LAIRD 
hereas a Committee of the Congregational Association of 
Southern Michigan bas accused Rev. Ropar Lairp with the 
sin of adultery betore this Council; and, whereas the accused 
has plead guilty to the charge, without any mitigating ciroum- 
staners —Theretore, 
Resolved, That ia the opivion of this Council, Rev. Ropsat 
Lato is unworthy of a standing in the Gospel ministry, and 
that he be, and hereby is, deposed from such office 
Resolved, That the above ve published in 7'he Independent, 
N. Y. Evangelist, and Congregational Herald 

ROSWELL PARKER, Moderator 
(Attest) GEORGE BARNUM, Scribe. 


SH T. B. Mason, Treasurer of the “American Reform 
Tract and Book Society of Cincinnati,” will remain in New York 
for a few days, on buriness connected with the Bociety. Any 
communications for him may be left at Bixby'’s Hotel, Room 
No. 98, or sent through the Post-office, to the care of Mason 
Brothers, 23 Park Kow 








90,000 COPIES IN ONE MONTH. 
se KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe 
We have published 90,000 copies of this unanswerable book 
of Mra. Btowe, inone moath. This is without a parallel in book 
publishing. The newspaper press is almost unanimous in ita 
verdict, touching the ability and truthfulness of this great 
work. Read a fow extracts 
‘* The facts here gathered, from sources wholly underiable, 
are stronger than fiction.” — Walchmanand Reflector, Boston 
“ An overwhelming mass of evidence.” — Portland Eclectic. 
“ Mrs. Stowe has fully sustained her world-wide fame, in her 
Key. It is a most triumphant vindication of the truth of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin ''—Sablath Recerder, New York. 

“A terrific revelation No wonder John Wesley called alay- 
ery * the sum of all villanies.’ ’—Cinctnnati Journal. 

“Mra Stowe's Key is a volume of truths, strong as Holy 
Writ.”’— Detroit Daily Advertiser 

“ Everybody who reads this book will come to the conclusion 
that facts are stubborn things.’’— Buffalo Christian Advo, 
“We beg every man to read this book candidly and care- 
fally.”’—Congrega ionalist, Boston, 
“It possenses a terrible interest, and will command an im 
mense circulation.’’— Zion's Herald, Boston 
“The Key is a book among books. and will do a world of 
good.”’— 7'rae Democrat, Cleveland, O. 

“ This volume possesses a profound interest”’—N. Y. 7yth. 

The London Literary Examiner thus peaks: “It is a book 
which most certainly will not weaken the impression that ex- 
ists awong thousands of readers, of the humanity or the ge 
nius of the author of Uncle Tom's Oabin. While it contains 
narrated scenes of Mra. Btowe's actoal experience, as 
thetic, as humorous, as deeply tragic as the most cele 
brated scenes of her novel, it presenta also, from other 
sources, such detai's of terror and of misery, such appalling 
and irresistible evidence of what slavery really and undis 
guiredly is, and which no ory | or kindness can ever make 
other than it is, that the effect produced by the novel (the Oab- 
in) cannot but be inferior to that which may be expected from 
its successor, if not in the vividness of the impression at firat 


produced, most certainly in the intensity and curation of the 
final emotions produced.” 
JOUN VP. JEWETT & CO, Publishers, Boston. 


For sale by all Booksellers in the United States. 238-is8t 


LAYARD'’S NEW WORK ON BABYLON. 
G Pv. PUTNAM & CO. have recently publirhed :— 
Te 1. BABYLON AND NINEVEH. Fresh Discoveries at 
Nineveh, and Researches at Babylon: Being the Results’ of 
a Second Fapedition to Assyria, with Journeys to the Kha- 
bour, the Desert, Lake Van, Ancient Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and along the borders of the Kupbrates. By Austen H. 
Layard, Kaq., author of “ Nineveh and its Remains,” &o In 
octavo. Lilustrated with 400 engravings. Price $4 60. 
“ This work makes «a glorious advance in modern discovery 
Like its predecessor, it has very much the character of a new 


revelation, as it withdrawa the oblivious pall of time, and 
-hows us not merely the handiwork, but the very thoughts of 
those who lived when tho world itself was young We ear 


neatly recommend it to everybody who hes money to purchase 
it avd time to peruse it. ’— Albany Argus 


% AN ABRIDGED EDITION of the above work is now 

ready, with illustrations. Qloth. $1 26 

This condensed edition of Layard's great work contains all 
the interesting aad important portions of the original. The 
integrity of the text has born preserved throughout, the only 
matters omitted being minute details of sculpvared and monu- 
mental remains. Everything relating to the Scriptures has 
been retained, as well as the genial and life-like portraltures 
of Arab habits and customs, and the pleasant edventures of 


the author in regions that to most mea seem hike fairy-land. 
3. A NEW EDITION OF THF, FIRST EXPEDITION, com- 
plete in L vol. 8vo. $4 Uniform with the above 
Also, A CHEAPER EDITION, without the lerge plates. 
2 vo's.in}. Oloth. $1 


4. COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By Prof. KB. © Wines. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 
This work presents an exhibition of the Mosaic Institutions, 

considered as a system of civil government. The desiga of It 
is to evince the superiority of the Hebrew constitution over 
all other ancient polities. An‘Introductory Essay oa Civil Bo- 
ciety is prefixed, in which are unfolded the nature, sources, 
and sanctions of political power, and the relation and respect 
ive provinces of the divine and human elements in govern 
ment are pointed out. 


5. EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE READINGS: With Brief Re- 
views and Practical Observations, for the use of Families 
my le hools. By Kev. J. L. Blake, D.D. I2mo. Cloth 

2 


“ This volume is designed to point out the beauties of the 


Bible It cannot fail of being interesting as an artistic oom 
position; and it also presents a pretty well copnected outline 
of sacred history. To each chapter the chronology is affixed.” 


Buffalo Courter 


“The compiler of this volume has divided the Bible into 
parts for daily perusal, with questions and practical observa 
tions appended to cach division. It will be found of much ald 
in keeping up @ systematic reading of the fcriptures, as well 
ws giving the reader or stadent @ thorough understanding of 
each passage.” —~ Philadelphia Saturday Gasette x 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


IARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU-STREET, New 
York, hos just published: ~ 


HOME. LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Socia: Life, 
Motes of Thought, Habita, Style of Living, &c., of the Ger- 
mans. By ©. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25 
“ This book presents a more vivid and mioute p'ctare of the 

people of Germany than any other we know of.”"—N. Y. Evan 

* A candid, earnest volume by an accurate and traue-hearted 

observer,— will hold an unique position, We are sure this vol, 

ume will have a wide circulation."—N. Y. 7'ribune. 

“ Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the way- 

side scenes and manners of foreign countries. Thia book is 

emphatically a ‘history of firesides’ of hearts and homes io 
Germany.” — Norwich Courier 
“One of the most instructive books that has been issued 
from the preasin many yeare.”’—ASpringfield Repub'icane 
“His book will be found a) undantly entertaining and in- 
atructive.”’— Philadelphia Bulletin 

“ With koapeack in band, he avoids the common routes of 
travel and mingles among the people. He is delighted with 
heir generous howpitality, their simplicity and their trath 
fulness: lie draws charming pictores of their home life It is 
an entertaining avd valuable bock.””— Woreester Palladium. 

“ One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation 
to Germany, that has been brought before the American pab- 
lic.”"— The Chronicle 

“Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, aod it contains 

4 great amount of inuformation.’’—Albany Argus. 

THIRD BDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE 

AUSTRIAN POLICE. By ©. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Il 

lustrated. 

“ For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the 

subject described, Mr. Brace has no equal, at least in print.’’— 

Cincinnati Columbian 
“ There ia not a work within the reach of the English scholar 

that can afford him such a satisfactory view of Hungary as it 

now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.— Ch. Inte 235-2t 


REV. MR. THOMPSON'S BOOK. 

'TRAY MEDITATIONS ; Or, VOICES OF THE HEART. 

By Rev. J. P. Thompson. 
“ We have in this neat volume of 230 duodecimo pages, & 
truly choice gem of thought, under fifty different heads; not 
the random of speculation, the wiles of fancy, nor the éry 
buny skeleton of orthodox doctrines merely; but the foward 
practical breathing of the soul, gurgling up tresb and sparkliog 
rom the full fountain of grace iu the heart. We will not dis- 
pute our author, who tells us ‘ the title of this little book suf- 
ficiently indicates its character ;’ but must express our bigh 
gratification that his ‘stray Meditations’ so uniformly tend 
‘owards Heaven, the Christian’s much loved home, and so 
clearly poiot us to Christ as the only source of true consola- 
tion.’ —Syracuse Recorder. 

Published by 
235 4t 


A. 8. BARNES & 0O 


61 Johu-street, New York. 








PROTESTANT AMERICA’S 
r > TIMES.—Jusat published, a new and en- 

ot po Any A Dr. Dow.ine'’s HISTORY OF ROMAN- 
SM browght down to the present time, including all the re- 
cent events of interest in relation to y Pius IX; the Strug- 
gle tor Liberty io Rome ; the Madial; Gavazzi, &o. &c. This 
edition is over 80) psges, tains 5) illastrations, and is now 
reedy for the trade and the public. 
AGENTS WANTED P 
Por the above valuable work in every state in the Union and 
the Canadas, to whom a large commission will be allowed. 





Address. E. WALKER, Publisher, 
; 114 Fulton'street, New York: 
BT™ All newspapers giving the above advertisement three in 


rertions avy time during 1863, and sending ® 
each insertion to the Publisher, will be enti 
the work subject totheirorder, 

A POEM FOR TO-DAY. 
NOTHER WEEK has paseod owey with all ite joys and 
A little age within itself, of mingled smiles and prayers 


ers ; 
k ogo. were lovely, strong and brave, 
- pn tag de want at fast, within the silent grave. 


Oh, many a heert with rorrow torp, and many a tear-dimmed 
ed and lost, to keep them from the 


roses 


e, 
dath beat above the lov 
sates ail earthly aid was vain, and death bad closed the 


dow warafally those eyes sought out some counterfeit of life. 


lic of the dead had then awor'hbeforeucknown, 
Goch ables they had tossed aside were worth an Kioperors 
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